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The LASTING GIFTS Are Those 
... Which Employees Most Appreciate 


e Trinkets and greeting cards have their place 
in the Christmas picture. When prompted by 


a genial spirit, they find ready appreciation 


@ How much happier, however, are the Employ- 
ees for whom Employers have made available 
a plan whose lasting benefits furnish an ap- 
propriate expression of their goodwill for 


>¢ = Employees throughout the entire year 


@ The many firms who have made available a 
complete Group Welfare program of protec- 


tion would, we feel, be quick to emphasize 


the values of such a plan, as one that speaks 


“good wishes” the whole year round 


To our many friends and patrons in the textile field we express the 
wish that the Christmas Season will be a truly glad one, and the 
New Year bright with hopes and plans for greater accomplishments. 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHATTANOOGA SINCE 1887 TENNESSEE 


Pioneers in Group Welfare Protection for Over a Half Century. 
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PEROXIDES 


ALBONE* 


Du Pont Hydrogen Peroxide 
100 vol. Electrolytic 


DFFTSOLOZONE* 
(DuPont Sodium Peroxide, 
dustless and free flowing) 


SODIUM 
PERBORATE 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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lt depends upon what you want to Se 
Bleach and how you want to do it! ce ae 


PONT DE NEmMOurRS & COMPANY 


The R. & H. Chemicals 


Kansas City, Newark, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


You have your individual problems - your ee 
equipment must be used for a wide variety of i Gr a 
oods - each with different requirements. “Hisar oe 
fficient production - bleaches have to meet Verne S 
exacting and definite specifications - costs ne 
must be kept down - all these things and Wee 
more must be faced daily. Because du Pont ‘ere 
knows these conditions, three Peroxides are Bet 
offered. With them, every specific bleaching 
need can be met. ae 
Let our technical service man work with you meee 
in selecting the right bleach. He speaks gd a 
language - and his assistance, 
years of practical experience, is well 
having. There’s no obligation. Just call or Aer. 
write us. 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 248 West Morehead Street. Charlotte, N. C. 


$1.50 per year in advance. 


Subscription 
Entered as second-class mail matter March 2, 1911. at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C., under 
Act of Congress, March 2. 1897 
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Kinks are Eliminated and Quality 


with the eng ystem 


Mechaial Tie-up and Handing of Yarn Packages Unto Qty 


BARBER-COLMAN. COMPANY 


ROcKFORD, jFLELLEIN@ES, Ae 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. @ GREENVILLE,S.C., U.S.A. @© MANCHESTER, ENGLAND e@ MUNICH, GERMANY 
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Squirt 


READ THESE 


With “Persistence of Film,” Gargoyle 


TIGHT BINDING 


Vactra Oils meet a double need — 


@ Help Mills Use Less Oil. These oils 


stick to the job...allow infrequent re- 


oiling... help save labor and oil costs. 


@ Help Mills Reduce Spoilage. Be- 
cause these oils cling to metal they re- 


duce spattering...save on “seconds.” 


Add up these facts, and you'll see why 


more and more mills make the rule: 


“Insist on ‘Persistence of Film 


7 HE SOCONY-VACUUM man offers you a complete line 
ye lubricants, plus these exclusives: 

a The right lubricant for every machine... and new 

- lubricants ahead of new needs... developed by world- 

’ famous research laboratories through close coopera- 

7 tion with machine builders. 


73 years’ experience—thousands of case histories— 
to guide in prescribing the right use of these lubri- 
cants to gain Lubrication Profits for you. 

, World-wide distribution and guaranteed uniform- 
| ity—the same quality available everywhere. 
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Industrial Service 


and Lubricants Help 
to Lower Costs by 


OIL FILM 


Successful operation of 
every machine depends on 
the quality of the oil that 


formsthe microscopic coat- 

ing which helps prevent SOCONY-VACUUM OL CO., INC. 

metal-to-metal contact. Standard Oil of New York Division - White Star Division ; 
Lubrite Division Chicago Division "ute tage 
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STEIN, HALL & COMPANY: 
NEW YORK 


285 MADISON AVENUE 
Established 1866 
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WHITIN INTER-DRAFT ROVING 
FOR DRAFTS BETWEEN 10 AND 18 


Do you make 1.20 to 2.50 hank roving? Let us tell you 


EFFECTIVE about some of our large installations on work similar to yours. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S. A. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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QUICK REPLACEMENT 
OF WORN DOGS (No. 50 Winder) 


Because of a new design of Traverse 
Frame Dog, it is possible to replace 
worn Dogs without loss of time re- 
moving the Traverse Frame from 
the machine. 


Coupling for New Two-Piece Dog 


The end that contacts the Seg- 
ment can be sawed off, and the rod 
that remains in the Traverse Frame 
can be coupled to a new end piece 
as shown in the illustration. At any 
future time, it will only be necessary 
to replace the small end piece by dis- 
connecting it from the coupling. 

In addition to the convenience in 
replacing worn Dogs, this new two- 
piece design has the following ad- 
vantages: 


1. The end piece can be turned in 
the coupling so that it will be par- 
allel with the Segment; this makes 
a more perfect contact with both 
walls of the groove in the Segment. 

2. The end piece can also be 
tilted in the coupling so that the 
entire length of the dogging surface 
will contact the Segment. Some 
mills prefer a “‘toe or heel’’ contact, 
but we recommend that the full 
length of the dogging surface be used 
for best winding results. 


UNIVER 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON 
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18 OF A SERIES ON 


GETTING THE MOST-FROM WINK 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


3. With the proper setting, wear 
is distributed over the entire dog- 
ging surface, which increases the life 
of the Dog. 

One-piece Dogs that were pur- 
chased recently and are still in good 
condition can be cut apart, and with 
the new coupling, will provide the 
increased life and other advantages 
of the Two-Piece Dog. 


STARTING YARN ON 
SMALL-DIAMETER TUBES 
(No. 50 Winder) 


When winding coarse yarns or 
high-twist yarns on small-diameter 
tubes, the yarn has a tendency to 
slip or pull in at the ends of the 
traverse, producing packages with 
poor centers. 


Starting a ¥_" diameter Paper Tube 


To provide a better gripping sur- 
face, the operator can wind a few 
coils of yarn on each end of the bare 
tube as illustrated. A hook is used 
when the yarn is under tension so 
that the operators’ fingers will not 
be cut or burned. 

In some mills the operator is pro- 
vided with a wet sponge, kept in a 
little container of water placed on 
the winder. Before starting up an 
empty tube, the operator wets the 
paper near the ends of the traverse; 
this also makes a better gripping 
surface for the yarn. 


PHILADELPHIA UTICA 


CHANGING WINDS WHEN 
CHANGING COUNTS OF YARN 
(No. 50 Winder) 


With some types of material, a 
mill changing from fine to coarse 
counts of yarn will find it difficult 
to wind packages without bulging. 

In some cases it will be possible 
to overcome the tendency to bulge 
by adjusting the tension or pressure. 
If not, it will be necessary to reduce 
the number of winds to obtain good 
self-supporting packages. 

When reducing the number of 
winds on the No. 50 Winder, the 
cam speed is automatically in- 
creased. If the cam speed exceeds 
250 R.P.M., it will be necessary to 
change the driving pulley to reduce 
the speed of the winding spindles. 


Package at left was wound with 4 winds 
and shows a tendency to bulge on the end. 
Package at right was wound with 2 winds 
which increased the angle of yarn across 
the package. Note the good square end. 
Changing from 4 winds to 2 winds, reduced 
the spindle speed from 2000 R.P.M. to 
1000 R. P.M, 


When changing back from coarse 
to fine counts of yarn, it is advan- 
tageous to increase the winds to get 
the benefit of higher spindle speed. 
To determine the proper spindle 
speed, multiply 250 R.P.M. (the 
safe maximum cam speed) by twice 
the number of winds. 


“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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How Yarmor 302 Works 


Reduces 
surface tension 


Lowers 
interfacial tension 


Removes insoluble 
soap, leaves clean fab- 
ric and uniform bottom. 


Branch Offices: 


Chicago HERCULES NAVAL STORES 


New York 


St. Louis HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 


$42 MARKET STREET, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 00-56 


TRIPLE ACTION 
Yarmor* 3502 


Does Jobs 
Low Cost 


It's no wonder that wide-awake textile mills the 
country over are using Yarmor 302 for all kinds 
of wet-processing operations. It can be used 
with wool, cotton, silk, and rayon. Some of its 
uses are: 


WOOL scovrinc, rutiinc 
COTTON 


SILK pecumminc 


RAYON peoltinc, pELUSTERING 


DYE PENETRANT 


FOR ALL KINDS OF TEXTILES 


When you’re looking for a way to cut wet-proc- 
essing costs and get better results, remember 
Yarmor 302. It goes in quick, gets to work fast, 
and comes out clean. 


Custom - built for your processes 


Yarmor 302’s water-white clarity, ready emul- 
sibility, and absolute uniformity make it a cus- 
tom-built product for use in textile operations. 
Write for further information. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Hercules Powder Company 
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WITH 3 RINGS ENGAGED— There is No Chance the Bobbin Will 
WITH 2 RINGS ENGAGED—The | 


Spring Ends— Necessary to Give Proper Springing to Receive and Hold 


With Either 3 Rings A o 
Engaged 
Or 
< 
SS. With 
~ ha Only Two 
> 
Draper Patent Bobbins 
| With Lower Middle Ring 
Are 
More Firmly Held in the Shuttle Spring 
Than Ever Before Possible 
Here's Why! 
BUY DRAPER BOBBINS 
FOR GOOD WEAVING 
We Make Warp Bobbins Too 
Draper Corporation wor 
Atlanta Hopedale Spartanburg ga 
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LEADERSHI 


By Wm. M. McLaurine, Secretary-Treasurer 


American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


T is impossible to do more than outline a few sugges- 

tions in dealing with the subject of personality in 

“Leadership.” This subject is as old as the age of 
man and yet as new as each new sunrise because each day 
brings its problems which are never exactly the same as 
those which came on the days before. It is the constant 
change in life that makes it so hard and yet so interesting. 
No one can arrive and stop, life is a ceaseless surge as 
restless as the ocean. 

There are always certain fundamental factors that 
stand out as points toward which we may travel from 
which we may depart and from these fundamentals we 
must never stray so far as to lose them. The fact that 
they are fundamentals is all that it is necessary to state. 
The interpretation of these fundamentals, the application 
of these fundamentals, the intelligence and ability with 
which we handle them are the vital factors in successful 
or unsuccessful leadershp. 

The doctor, or lawyer, goes to college and learns the 
general principles of medicine or law but when he begins 
to practice he must apply his knowledge or skill to the 
specific case or client with which he is realing. Humanity 
is so different in its response to treatment that the eccen- 
tricities and idiosyncracies of the particular case must be 
thoroughly known in order that it may be handled suc- 
cessfully. The modern and often overworked expression 
of man’s unfavorable physical reaction to certain food 
and environment is termed “allergy”? which, in simple 
terms, means that certain foods and environments are 
harmful to specific people, although they may be of great 
value to others. The point that I am trying to make is 
that all people and all conditions can not be treated alike. 
They are allergic to certain things. With these brief and 
general statements as an introduction, I think I have jus- 
tified myself in taking what may seem to you a well worn 
topic for my subject. 


Four Fundamental Functions of Leadership 


Merl Thorpe, editor of Nation’s Business and author of 


Presented at meeting of Carders and Spinners’ Section of the 
South Carolina Division of the Southern Textile Association, 
Spartanburg, 8. C., 


December 2nd. 


“Organized Business Leadership,” says that successful 
leadership has four fundamental functions to perform. It 
must visualize, organize, deputize and supervise. I shall 
build my discussion around these four words and briefly 
discuss a fifth—humanize. 

What do we mean by the expression that business lead- 
ership must visualize? The answer to this question must 
be general because when each of you leaders begins to put 
this principle into operation you will be dealing with a 
specific situation rather than a general discussion such as 
lam. However, I can give you some general definitions 
so that you may use them as guides. 

The chief factors in this field of vision are: men, mate- 
rials, machines, manufacturing processes and manufac- 
tured products. The discussion of any one of these would 
be too long for one conference, but a concept of mind 
capable of visualizing them in their proper perspective 
and relationships is extremely necessary as a background 
of leadership. We shall, therefore, visualize man as a 
factor in the industrial picture and outline a few charac- 
teristics that we should observe. 


Men Are Fundamentally the Same 


Man is a human being regardless of the rank or station 
in life that he occupies. He is motivated by the same 
interests and responds to his environment with the same 
tendencies that are common the race. His reactions and 
responses frequently will be different because of the ex- 
pression or suppression of his instincts influenced by 
education and environment. Education and environment 
industrially mean the impressions and philosophy that he 
has acquired by his response to the industrial stimuli that 
have oriented his mind. In my handling of boys for 20 
years, I have decided that no normal boy is naturally bad. 
He is made bad by improper education, treatment and 
environment, 

Therefore, the leader must have a sympathetic, analy- 
tical and almost intuitive understanding of people. He 
must seek out the background and cause for delinquencies 
and seemingly vicious divergencies that some of his peo- 
ple may at times assume and overcome or remove them, 
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The real leader of men has a keen sense of the motives 
prompting mankind and is extremely resourceful in stim- 
ulating or diverting these motives so that proper responses 
may be secured. This then means that the leader must be 
a great student of psychology, or in ever) -day industrial 
language a great student of human nature. Volitional 
acts are so much more effective than compulsory ones. It 
is easier, for the moment, to use force than it is to use 
persuasion or education. In the long run. an education 
and environment that make one desire to do that which is 
right and best is always the easiest, most lasting and most 
effective. The leader who can see this has great vision. 


Need for Vision Among Leaders 


In the rules of the shop, in the manufacturing processes, 
in the grievances that arise, in the promotions, demotions. 
or lay-offs, or even discharges, the man who has vision. 
patience and poise will nearly always convince the party 
or parties affected that justice is being administered. 
Vision means seeing both sides of a controversy. It means 
seeing things before they happen and then seeing how 
they can be prevented or brought about as the case may 
be; it means seeing things after they have happened and 
how they can be cured or established as the case may de- 
mand. Life is not fatalistic. It is not a scroll unfolding 
the deeds and misdeeds that must happen. In the words 
of Walt Whitman, every man is master of his own fate 
and captain of his own soul. His vision determines his 
fate and the control of his soul. 

In the vision of wheels and materials and mechanical 
processes rolling out material products, the man of vision 
can always see the intricacies of the mechanical system, 
but often the vision of the men who operate the machines 
is lost or obscured by the precision and perfection of the 
processes. 

In every industry, more important than material prod- 
ucts, are the souls and lives of people whose inner selves 
are expanding or being dwarfed by their occupations. 
They are dying with the dry rot of routine and monotony 
in the desert of materiality where things are worshipped 
rather than people; or they are artists and artisans 
dreaming of the beauty of the product and its contribu- 
tion to mankind, as they feel that their own personalities 
and desires are always uppermost in the minds of their 
supervisors and employers. 

There are two very decided philosophies that can direct 
one's thinking, “We are using people to make our indus- 
try successful,” or, “We are using industry to make our 
people successful,” and this last interpretation or vision 
is not socialistic, nor does it destroy or in any way impair 
the profit motive. The man of vision notices what effects 
machines have on men and tries to make it constructive. 
There is a second attitude which sees only what men can 
do with machines and forgets the most constructive force. 
man-power. 

Vision is largely determined by one’s philosophy. The 
bigger the man, the larger the philosophy, hence the more 
comprehensive is his vision. In the discussion thus far 
you must not forget that we are discussing only one-fifth 
of the indicated subject matter contained in this topic. 
We are not discussing machines, materials, manufacturing 
processes or manufactured products. We are discussing 
only the human element involved in the comprehension of 
the job. 
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Qualification for Leadership 


Every good leader should maintain a friendly attitude 
toward all. He should be loyal to the men above and 
below him. He should appreciate honest effort and prac- 
tice fair play. He should be consistent in the practice of 
the golden rule. He should have leadership ability rather 
than drivership necessity. He should always remember 
that how he does things is often more important than 
what he does. The men reflect the attitude of the leader. 
These are some of the many principles that should always 
be in the field of vision of the man who would be success- 
ful and respected. Life’s values are not measured by the 
tangible things but by the intangibles. Man’s value to 
his community and his industry is not written on the 
pages of prominence or judged by his rating in Bradstreet 
and Dunn, but by his vision and what that vision meant 
in constructive action. 

The second qualification of a leader is the ability to 
organize his vision—his people, his plans, his work—and 
you people who are so bound about, today, by organiza- 
tions may feel that it is useless to discuss this topic. This 
one topic needs breadth in planning. Insofar as organiza- 
tion has gone, it has done a good job. Most of the organi- 
zation has been mechanical and material. It has been 
following the blueprints of architecture and machines and 
often all of these have been arranged and established. 
man-power whose expectancy has been determined by the 
machine is told to take charge and deliver according to 
the formula. In perfecting this type of organization there 
is safety if certain precautions have been observed. 


Past Decade Shows Improvements 


During the past decade there has been much improve- 
ment made in machinery, there has been much valuable 
technical information developed. The depression has 
caused every one to organize, if possible, so that costs can 
be reduced while production and quality are being im- 
proved. In the mass movement of this new necessity, 
there have developed scientific engineering systems 
systems whose chief business is that of the organization 
of business for higher production and lower costs. It has 
had along with it the installation of more efficient methods 
and more efficient machinery. This scientific engineering 
has also taken into consideration the human element. It 
has considered stresses, strains, patroling time, muscular 
motions, fatigue, efficiency quotients and all ‘of those 
human characteristics which influence good work and 
good health. 

Those of you who have come into contact with any of 
these systems know better than I the fairness with which 
the system works when properly installed. This is perhaps 
the zenith of organization in our present development. 
These formulae and operations are worked out and in- 
stalled by people who are expert in their fields and yet in 
every plant, due to certain local characteristics, we find 
the application of the system varies. This is as it should 
be. There may be some of you present who do not ap- 
prove of this system, and doubtless think that you can 
improve upon it, and this attitude, or action on your part 
can or might destroy your organization. There may be 
some of you present who, not knowing all of the details 
of the system in one plant, may try to copy it in your own 
plant and thereby do harm to all concerned. 
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There may be some present who have a very precise 
and ‘perfect system installed and because of your attitude, 
or the attitude of those who work with you may make it 
seem inefficient. We are all conservative and traditional- 
ists. We resent any change in our method of living or 
working. We like the slogan, ‘“‘Let well enough alone.” 
\s we have said before, life is growth and growth means 
change. When we become unable to acquire a new idea 
or unable to effect a necessary change, we are dead and 
will soon find it out. 

Growing does not mean a constant disruption, or even 
a noticeable change in the handling of men and materials 
but it does mean an ability and capacity to adopt the best 
methods of operating men and machines whenever they 
become practically available. 


Danger of Systems 


Here again there are two philosophies that can domi- 
nate the functions of an organization. It can be so formal 
and so production conscious and so functionally formid- 
able that the system will be safeguarded and worshipped 
to the detriment of men and products. Personalities will 
be forgotten and the mystic magic of system will engulf 
all human qualities. This is a dangerous situation because, 
wherever there are people, there must always be human 
qualities and human attitudes. Man finally refuses to 
become a number and be gobbled up by a soulless ma- 
chine, 

There is a second philosophy which ¢an dominate in 
which people rise to value and whose souls and minds and 
industrial capacities are so evident and so stressed that 
the system of machines and work routine is forgotten and 
the mass of quality production comes from the splendid 
co-operation of the mind and muscle of men. Man and 
his work are glorified. He does not lose his personality; 
he does not become a number, he consumes the machine 
and, as its master, compels it to turn out the product for 
which it is made. Such a condition and such an. organiza- 
titon are the pride and dream of every leader of men. 


Right Person for Right Job 


The third qualification of a good leader is the ability 
to deputize his work to responsible workers with due re- 
sponsibility and authority. Picking the right people for 
the right job is indeed a great art. People who work need 
more than muscularity and mentality. They need adapt- 
ability. They need to fit the job. It is often an impossi- 
bility to fit a job to a man because the job has certain 
mechanical requirements and rigidities about it that pre- 
vents elasticity or modification, SO the real job of a leader 
is to pick people for jobs and then, if promotion or 
greater efficiency is needed or advisable, to provide for a 
training opportunity. Every one who makes job assign- 
ments should know something about job analysis, some- 
thing about human analysis and then something about 
picking out the outstanding human qualities best fitted 
lor that specified job. In the minor or sub-executive jobs, 
every leader must remember that certain phases of au- 
thority must go with every responsibility. Responsibility 
without authority is like a team with only one horse. 

[In deputizing or dividing work or responsibilities there 
should be clear-cut understandings. There should be no 
chance for overlapping of -interests or responsibilties. 
There should be no chance for one to invade the work of 
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another and in reverse language each person or group 
should specifically and definitely know his duties and 
responsibilities. All rights and privileges pertaining to 
an¥ job or position must be ethically respected and at no 
time shall anyone trespass upon the duties of another 
unless by mutual understanding, or because of some emer- 
gency or definite assignment it becomes necessary. Every 
leader must make all of his plans clear and intelligible. 
not only to himself but to all concerned in executing 
them. He shall take due precaution to see that all con- 
cerned have as clear a conception of the work and re- 
sponsibility assignment as he himself has. In deputizing 
men and work, great care must be taken to avoid any 
possible misunderstanding. 

Work, properly assigned, relieves the leader of much 
responsibility, produces co-operation and pride in work- 
manship and material contribution. 


Five Important Leadership Traits 


The last of the four factors in leadership is supervision. 
Glenn Gardiner says that five important leadership traits 
which every man in a supervisory job should possess or 
acquire, are: 


1. Sincere respect for the ideas and rights of those un- 
der him. 

2. Patience and tact to sell his own goal to his sub- 
ordinates. 


3. A personality that reflects calm self-control. 
4. The ability to instruct and the character to inspire. 


5. Complete recognition of the fact that men can be 
led further than they can be driven. 


Without attempting to enumerate all of the functions 
of supervision, we can indicate a few of the outstanding 
functions. 

In the first place, he must check carefully to see wheth- 
er his visualization of the plans for the work have been 
good, and second, whether his organization has been 
sound, and lastly, whether or not his working force has 
been properly selected and assigned. 

He must determine whether or not each one has the 
proper concept and understanding of what he shall do 
and how he shall do it. This introduces one of the great- 
est functions of supervision and one that is often disre- 
garded by many supervisors. It is the function of educa- 
tion. 


Education By Leaders 


Education means making better workmen, creating or 
arousing interest in the work to be done, preparing work- 
ers to be greater wage earners on the same job, or for 
promotion to some other job. 

Education as a function of supervision is an endless 
job and yet it is not irksome or laborious. It perhaps 
pays greater rewards in loyal service than any other func- 
tion. Only those people who are interested in their work 
are good workers and turn out good production. The 
foreman or overseer has, or should have, the ability to 
arouse, the interest of every one in his department to a 
keen appreciation and interest in his work. Along with 
greater skill and interest comes interest in health and 
safety. In carrying along the educational program, the 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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S.C. Carders and Spinners Discuss 
Cut Staple, Blends, Other Problems 


HE Fall Meeting of the South Carolina Carders 
and Spinners’ Division of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation was held at the Hotel Franklin, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., on Saturday morning, December 2, 1939, be- 
ginning at 10 o'clock. The chairman of the division, 
G. G. Simmons, plant superintendent of the Drayton 
Mills, Spartanburg, presided. 
An invocation was said by Smith Crow, general super- 
intendent of the Drayton Mills. 


Chairman Simmons: We have with us this morning a 
man who is going to talk to us for a little while, who 
really has something on the ball. I have heard him a 
great many times, and all to whom I have talked about 
him feel the same way as I do about him—that he is a 
marvelous speaker and always has a wonderful message 
for us. So without further ado I am going to present to 
you Mr. William M. McLaurine, secretary and treasurer 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
whose subject is Foremanship. Mr. McLaurine. 


(Mr. McLaurine’s address will be found on Page 11.) 


Chairman: Thank you, Mr. McLaurine. It has been a 
pleasure to have you here, and I know everybody has en- 
joyed your talk. All the superintendents and overseers 
not here this morning have certainly lost something by 
not coming. I want to thank you on behalf of the Card- 
ers and Spinners’ Division for coming down here. 


Mr. McLaurine: May I say this word? And I must 
leave then, because | have an engagement. I do not honor 
you when I come here; you honor me. I consider it a very 
definite compliment when you ask me to come. I do not 
want you to think that when I talk about these things I 
mean to imply that you are not doing them; | want you 
not to stop doing them. 


Chairman: 1 am going to breaking in here with some- 
thing that is not on the program. We have with us this 
morning a man who has just recently returned from a 
tour of quite a number of mills in South America, and I 
am going to ask if he will not in just a few moments’ time 
tell us a little bit about what he saw. I present Mr. Ash- 
more, of Textile World. 

Wm. G. Ashmore, Southern Editor, Textile World, 
Greenville, S. C.: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I see 
you have twelve questions here for discussion, and your 
time is getting rather short, so I am going to do this. I 
have some samples of cotton here from Brazil which I 
shall be glad to show you. I did go through quite a num- 
ber of mills in several South American countries. Rather 
than take your time now, I will gladly stay after the 
meeting and show you these samples, if anyone is inter- 
ested, and tell you about them. I will put them on the 
table here after the meeting is over. 


Chiarman Simmons: The old saying is certainly true, 
that we get out of a thing what we put into it. So I want 
you all to enter into the discussion this morning. Mr. 
Splawn, of the Kendall Mills in Pelzer, is going to con- 
duct it, so I now turn the meeting over to him. 


W. W. Splawn, Overseer Spinning, Kendall Mills, Pel- 
zer Plant, Pelzer, S. C.: Gentlemen, this is new to me. | 
did not know until this morning what is wrong with me, 
but now I have found it is allergy. I am allergic to this 
honor. That kind of allergy does not affect one by mak- 
ing him break out or have hay-fever, but it turns him red 
and makes his knees shake. 


Beats Per Inch or Beats Per Pound? 


We will go right into the discussion of the question, 
the first one of which reads: “Some men speak of beats 
per inch, while others speak of beats per pound. Which 
tells the story better?” 7 

Mr. Crow, what is your idea of that? 


Mr. Crow: 1 think you ought to start with the carders 
instead of with me. But since you have called on me I 
may say I have always followed the practice, and I think 
it better myself, to speak of beats in terms of inches 
beats per inch rather than beats per pound. To go on and 
give my reason for that, briefly, the reason I like to speak 
of it and think of it as beats per inch rather than beats 
per pound is because of the fact that if you heavy or 
lighten your lap in ounces per yard unless you change the 
beater speed itself the ratio of beats per yard delivered 
and per yard going through the beater remains the same. 
Therefore I like to speak of it and think of it as beat per 
inch, which is in my opinion the best way, rather than 
beats per pound. In other words, I mean by that that 
your beats per inch will remain the same, saying the de- 
livery of the picker and the R.P.M. of the beater remain 
the same, your beats per inch will remain the same re- 
gardless of the weight of your lap. That is the reason 
why I personally speak of it as beats per inch. 

Mr. Splawn: Has anybody else anything to say on 
that? 

J. L. Brannan, Overseer Carding and Spinning, Hermi- 
tage Cotton Mills, Camden, S. C.: Mr. Chairman, a few 
years ago someone wanted to get that expression started. 
That was the first I knew about it. I am a carder. Look- 
ing at it from the standpoint of beats per pound rather 
than beats per inch, I think the carders have been asleep 
ever since Arkwright started out in the cotton mill busi- 
ness. 

I want to show you something | did on beats per inch 
on a one-process picker, with three beaters, running a 16- 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Group Discusses 


Mill Problems 


Topics such os best type of top roll for 
drawing, production on drawing, best num- 
ber of ends up on drawing and reasons, 
methods of cleaning long draft frames in 
carding and spinning, slashing problems, 
weave and cloth room reports and records, 
are discussed at meeting of Eastern Caro- 
lina Division of Southern Textile Associa- 
tion. 


HE first part of the report of the meeting of the 
Eastern Carolina Division of the Southern Textile 
Association, held at Durham, N. C., on November 
4th, was published in the December Ist issue, and covered 
such subjects as comparison of types of drawing rollers, 
drawing production, variation in drawing sliver, best 
number of ends on drawing, cleaning methods, etc. 
The report of the remainder of the meeting follows, 
with W. H. Miley, Jr., superintendent of the No. 2 Mill 
of the Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Erwin, N. C., presiding: 


Slashing 


Mr. Miley: Question No. 4: “Discuss the followimg 
items on slashing: Speed on the slasher, steam pressure, 
methods of doffing the loom beams in preparation for the 
tying-in machine, positive or gear-driven slasher over 
friction drive, and advantages of ball bearings mm slasher 
creels,” 

I think the speed and the steam pressure are more or 
less interrelated, so we will discuss them first. Some of 
you tell us what speed and steam pressure you have on 
your slasher—speed in yards per minute. 

R. D. Caldwell, Asst. Overseer Slashing, Mill No. 2, 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Erwin: We have a steam pres- 
sure of about 44% pounds on the cylinder and a speed of 
about 23 to 26 yards per minute. 


Mr. Mdey: What number of yarn? 


Mr. Caldwell: 8s to 14s. Of course the 14s do not need 
that much steam pressure. 


Mr. Miley: How much do you run on that? 
Mr. Caldwell: About 3 pounds. 


Mr. Miley: On your 8s warp, how many ends are in 
there? 


Mr. Caldwell: We have, on an average, 2100. 


Mr. Miley: About 2100 ends, and you run between 23 
and 26 yards a minute, with 44% pounds steam? 


Mr. Caldwell: ‘That ts right. 


Mr. Miley: Could you run any faster than that and 


vet cood results? 
Mr. Caldwell: 1 do not believe we could. 
Mr. Miley: What limits the speed? 


Mr. Caldwell: Well, if you run faster you don't get 
your yarn dressed. 


Mr. Miley: What do you mean by “dressed’’? 


Mr. Caldwell: 1 mean taking the surplus size out of it, 
not having any hard spots, making it nice and clean. 


Mr. Miley: If you try to speed it up do you run into 
any other trouble? 


Mr. Caldwell: We have tried it above that but got bad 
results. 


M. E. Allison, Asst. Spinner, Eno Cotton Mills, Hills- 
boro: There is no accurate speed at which to run a 
slasher; it depends upon the number of the yarn, the kind 
of beams, their position, and other factors. At Eno we 
run a drive of twelve beams to the set—something over 
5,000 ends. Our speed is 28 yards per minute. As to the 
temperature of the cylinder, we have automatic control. 
The temperature of the small cylinder is about 180: that 
of the big cylinder about 190. As to the steam pressure, 
it is not enough to register on the gauge. 

Mr. Miley: You do not have enough steam pressure to 
register on the gauge? 

Mr. Allison: No, sir. It runs practically at zero all the 
time. 

Mr. Miley: Could you run that way without any tem- 
perature controls? 

Mr. Allison: We do almost every morhing when we 


first start up. 


Mr. Miley: | mean if you ran those slashers without 
temperature controls at times what would the steam 
gauge show then? 


Mr. Allison: 1 would say, on 5,000 ends, about 4% 
pounds. That is without the automatic control. I have 
run slashers 60 yards a minute. 


Mr. Miley: You made the statement that the type and 
position of your beams govern the speed. What effect does 
that have on the speed? 


Mr. Allison: Well, if you have good creel and the beams 
turn well in the back you can run at higher speed. 


Mr. Harden: 1 should like to ask a question. What 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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A COMPLETE TECHNICAL SERVICE 


FROM BOIL-OF 


EW fibers...new finishes...new fabrics present new 

problems to the Textile Industry. The products of 
the General Dyestuff Corporation in addition to a vast 
range of dyestuffs for the dyeing and printing of every 
fiber and combination of fibers include a comprehensive 
range of scouring, wetting and penetrating agents, 
emulsifiers, dyeing auxiliaries, softeners, water repel- 
lants and permanent moth proofing agents. To keep in 


step with changing demand calls for advanced techni- 


HUDSON 


Boston, Mass. Providence, R. I. Philadelphia, 


F TO FINISH 


cal knowledge and practical skill. The Technical Ser- 
vice Department of the General Dyestuff Corporation 
is equipped with a personnel and laboratory facilities 
to give you efficient assistance in economically solving 
the problems of boil-off, dyeing, printing and finishing. 
Our Technical Staff are recognized authorities in their 
respective fields. 

We offer you a Technical Service from the greige 


goods to the finished fabric. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


Pa. Charlotte, N. C. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Calif. 
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State College Alumni To Hold Textile Meeting 


N.C. State College alumni of Charlotte and surround- 
ing territory will hold a textile meeting on January 12th. 
The meeting is for the purpose of acquainting the alumni 
with developments in the Textile School. Dean Thomas 
Nelson will deliver the address, which will include a de- 
scription of the recently completed Textile Building. 


Domestic Rayon Stocks Equal One Week's 
Supply 


Surplus stocks of rayon in the hands of domestic pro- 
ducers amounted to 7,500,000 pounds, or about one 
week's supply at the present rate of shipment, states the 
Rayon Organon, published by the Textile Economics Bu- 
reau, Inc., in its current review of the industry. At the 
close of October, stocks on hand totaled 9,400,000 pounds 
and on November 30, 1938, they totaled 40,000,000 
pounds. 

Rayon yarn shipments to domestic consumers totaled 
32,900,000 pounds last month against 34,100,000 pounds 
in October and 21,700,000 pounds in November, 1938. 
Shipments for the eleven months to November 30th to- 
taled 325,300,000 pounds, an increase of 31 per cent 
compared with shipments of 247,900,000 pounds in the 
corresponding period in 1938. 

“November shipments represented essentially capacity 
production,” states the Organon. “And with producers’ 
yarn stocks at their present extremely low level, it is clear 
why November shipments could not be expected to main- 
tain the higher monthly delivery rate of the June-October 
period,” 


Rayon Industry Extols S. A. Salvage, 30 Years 
Its Leader, At Tribute Dinner 


Samuel A. Salvage, “father of the American rayon in- 
dustry,” was the honor guest of that industry Friday 
evening, December 8th, at a tribute dinner held at the 
Union Club, in New York. The event had been arranged 
as an expression of esteem on the occasion of Mr. Sal- 
vage's resignation as chairman of the board of the Amer- 
ican Viscose Corp. It brought together the chief execu- 
tives of all the rayon yarn manufacturing companies, and 
proved to be the most complete gathering of rayon léad- 
ers in the history of the industry. 

Mr. Salvage’s resignation as chairman of the board of 
the American Viscose Corp. was announced recently. It 
followed a distinguished career of 30 years of service to 
the rayon industry. 

A notable feature of the dinner was the fact that those 
present, on the basis of company representation, consti- 
tuted 100 per cent of the American rayon yarn industry. 

The following companies were represented: American 
Enka Corp., Celanese Corp. of America, Delaware Rayon 
Co., E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Hartford 
Rayon Corp., Imperial Rayon Corp., Industrial Rayon 
Corp., New Bedford Rayon Co., North American Rayon 
Corp., Skenendoa Rayon Corp., Inc., Tennessee-Eastman 
Corp., Tubize Chatillon Corp., and the Woonsocket Ray- 
on Co. 

The following persons were present: H. H. Anning, 
Wm. C. Appleton, J. E. Bassill, H. H. Bitler, Wm. H. 
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Brown, Claiborn M. Carr, C. W. Carvin, H. L. Dalton, 
J. S. Denham, B. C. Dunlop, S. R. Fuller, Jr., Hon. O. 
Max Gardner, D. H. Gillingham, F. H. Griffin, S. B. 
Hunt, John G. Jackson, H. D. Kernan, H. B. Kline, J. A. 
Larkin, C. H. LeRoy, G. R. Lockhart, G. T. Loveridge, 
B. M. May, A. J. L. Moritz, H. C. Neren, M. H. O’Brien, 
Wm. B. Olmsted, Hiram S. Rivitz, L. H. Ryan, Rufus W. 
scott, J. L. Shade, H. W. Springorum, A. M. Tenney, 
G. L. Townsend, E. R. Van Vliet, H. J. White, Chas. 
Wolff, 3rd, Leonard A. Yerkes, and Paul Zens. 


Mill Man Injured in Filling Station Blast 


Henry Lee Strickland, of the Orr Mills, Anderson, S. 
C., was one of three young men who narrowly escaped 
death when a coal burning stove exploded in a filling sta- 
tion at Anderson. All were badly burned and were rushed 
to a hospital. 


High Tribute Paid To R. L. Stowe 


High tribute to the life, character and career of R. L. 
Stowe, of Belmont, for 25 years a member of the Board 
of County Commissioners of Gaston County, North Caro- 
lina, and for the past 17 years its chairman, was paid 
recently at an assemblage of 300 persons from Gaston 
and adjoining counties in a testimonial dinner given in 
honor of Mr. Stowe by the Gastonia Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Among the speakers who paid tribute to Mr. Stowe was 
J. H. Separk, who gave a history of the textile develop- 
ment with which Mr. Stowe had been connected since 
1901, when he left the mercantile business in Belmont to 
enter the textile field. He, with four other men, viz., R. P. 
Rankin, G. M. Gullick, John F. Love and M. N. Hall, 
were the incorporators of the first mill to be built in Bel- 
mont, the Chronicle, which was the twenty-second textile 
plant in the county at that time. 

Mr. Separk sketched the textile development of Bel- 
mont with its now numerous mills and the leading part 
which R. L. Stowe has played in same. 

It was one of the finest testimonial dinners ever given 
an industrial leader of the South. 


Llewellyn Resigns Public Service Position 


A. Stanley Llewellyn, efficient manager of the Wateree 
Division of the Kendall Co., of Camden, S. C., has re- 
signed as director of the South Carolina Public Service 
Authority and his resignation has been accepted by the 
Governor with regret. 

Since coming to South Carolina in 1924, Mr. Llewellyn 
has set a fine example and taken much interest in civic 
affairs and has rendered distinguished service to the peo- 
ple of his adopted State. 

Mr. Llewellyn has also served as president of the Cam- 
den Rotary Club and Camden Shrine Club, and is now 
the clerk and a member of the board of trustees of School 
District No. 1 of Kershaw County, which office he has 
held for several years. 

Recently, upon his resignation from the South Carolina 
Public Service Authority, Governor Maybank appointed 
him a member of the State Board of Tax Review, which 
office he now holds. 
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Air OXIDATION may be one of your worst’ Throughmonthsinstorage or on merchandise 
competitors ... unless you use “Avitex.” shelves “‘Avitex’’ will keep your fabrics mill- 

For “‘Avitex’’ eliminates air oxidation. fresh. The whites remain white, the colors 
Yellowing, rancidity, and unpleasant odors __ bright. Glorify the natural qualities of your 
are avoided in your fabrics. . . fabrics with ““Avitex’’—at no in- 


and so are dealer complaints! Gl) PONT crease in your finishing costs. 
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New South-To-North Freight Rates Ordered 


Washington, D. C.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, on November 30th, upheld the complaint of 
Southeastern Governors against freight rates on goods 
moving from the South into Northern territories. 

The commission, by a five to four vote, ordered the 
railroads to establish a new basis of rates on Southern 
manufactured and processed goods moving into the North. 
It stipulated that these rates be comparable to those now 
effective on goods shipped from Northern points, mileage 
being considered. 

Under the leadership of former Governor Bibb Graves, 
of Alabama, the Southern Governors had taken the test 
case before the commission, contending that railroad 
ireight rates on goods moving from the South to Northern 
territories were discriminatory. .They asserted that South- 
ern rates were 105 to 160 per cent of the Northern rates, 
with most of the Southern tariffs 138 per cent of the 
Northern rates. 

In the textile industries, this has been the great bone of 
contention for years, that the handicap of freight rates, 
called decidedly unfair, has been severe. Southern indus- 
trial leaders have accused Northern magnates of what 
amounts practically to a conspiracy against the South. 
Every effort for a reconsideration of. such freight rates 
has had the vigorous opposittion of the North, it Is con- 
stantly reminded. 

During the minimum wage hearings, the relative posi- 
tion of the freight rates into the Northern areas, the areas 
of heavy population, formed the basis of some of the 
strongest complaints by the South. Outstanding freight 
rate experts, representing interests in both the South and 
the North ,engaged in verbal tilts during these wage hear- 
ings, in Washington and in Atlanta. The most technical 
sort of testimony was presented, each side endeavoring to 
prove its contention, 

Smaller mills, particuuarly those ‘off the main lines, ’ 
have complained bitterly for years that their freight rates 
into Northern areas were so discriminatory it was abso- 
lutely impossible for them to be competitive on a great 
amount of business. 


Changes in Arnold Hoffman Personnel 


W. Chester Cobb has been appointed manager of the 
North Carolina territory of Arnold Hoffman & Co., Inc.., 
manufacturers of soluble starches and gums, softeners and 
soluble oils, sizing compounds and soaps, and specialties 
in colors. 

Mr. Cobb replaces Frank W. Johnson, who resigned to 
go into business for himself. 


Rates On Cotton Waste To Be Cut in Carolinas 


Washington, D. C.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized various railroads operating in 
North Carolina and South Carolina to establish new 
freight rates on less than carload lots of cotton waste from 
Augusta, Ga., to points in North Carolina and South Car- 
olina. These rates will be established without observing 
the long-and-short-haul clause. A slight reduction in the 


prevailing rates is expected under the new order. 
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T. M. Marchant Estate $102,863 


Greenville, S. C.—The estate of the late Thomas Mood 
Marchant, consisting solely of personal property, was 
valued at $102,863.48. 

The largest single holding was 1,618.3 shares of stock 
in the Victor-Monaghan Co., appraised at $72,810.12. 
Other items in the appraisal included various items of 
personal property, cash, etc. 


Haberkern Heads Carolinas and Virginia 
Purchasing Agents 


Charlotte, N. C.—R. C. Haberkern, vice-president of 
the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., was elected president of 
the Carolinas and Virginia Purchasing Agents’ Associa- 
tion, at the closing session of their two-day meeting De- 
cember 8th and 9th at the Hotel Charlotte. He succeeds 
(’. W. Coker, of Hartsville, S. C., who becomes the asso- 
ciation’s national director. 

Wert Faulkner, of Glasgow, Va., purchasing agent of 
the Blue Ridge Co., was elected vice-president, and R. V. 
Spangler, purchasing agent of the Mill Power Supply Co., 
of Charlotte, was re-elected secretary and treasurer. 

Business is showing a wonderful restraint in holding to 
a fairly level price plane and avoiding all appearance of 
profiteering, said Donald G. Clark, of Pittsburgh, Pa.., 
director of purchases, Gulf Oil Corp., in addressing 130 
members of the association at the convention. 

At a business forum, the outlook for 1940 was dis- 
cussed, and the consensus was that the first quarter of 
the new vear will be a leveling off, after which there will 
be advances in the market, especially in the commodity 
held. The third quarter will find the country practicing 
a more cautious buying policy, it was said. 


Army To Purchase 25,000 Cotton Bags 


Bids were to be opened December 13th at the Brook- 
lyn Army Quartermaster Supply Office of the U. S. War 
Department's New York General Depot on 25,000 cotton 
bags which are to be tried out for the shipment of coffee. 
While these bags—-with waterproof paper liner—are to be 
used in substitution for burlap, first consideration of 
them, according to C. K. Everett, of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, dates back to last spring, long before the out- 
break of current European hostilities jeopardized the sup- 
ply of jute bagging materials imported into the United 
States. 


Jute Demand is Helping Cotton 


Washington, D. C.—The European conflict has created 
a demand for jute bagging abroad that, indirectly, is giv- 
ing cotton producers an advantage in their old fight with 
the imported fiber for domestic packaging markets, ac- 
cording to Agriculture Department sources. 

The major portion of the jute used in this country is 
imported trom India. This source of supply has been 
greatly curtailed, however, since the beginning of the war 
by the demand of Great Britain and her allies for jute 
bagging to fill war needs, notably for sand bags. 
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NEW ENGLAND AREA FIELD REPORT #T-9735 
FROM J. F. H. tO Main Office 
sussect XXXXX Company 


They use 3/4% DECERESOL OT and 
circulate their closed package type 
machine 5 minutes each way, then 

add the dye liquor, and they have 
been able to cut down about 

50 minutes on each dyeing of direct 
colors. They have been able to get 
about two extra dyeings off each day 
by the use of DECERESOL. 

They report that their packages 
are more uniformly dyed and more 
evenly penetrated since they started 
using DECERESOL. 


is a product that saves money by saving time in the finishing 


TIME FOR SALE 


in LIQuISO FORM 


/ 


mill. It is the fastest wetting agent yet developed. Report after 
report from customers tells of new savings, new profits from its 
use in many finishing operations. 

Glance at the report on left. A mill gets two extra dyeings off 
every day through the use of DECERESOL OT! 

The same increase in production may be possible in your mill. 
A folder outlining 20: ways to profit by DECERESOL OT’s amaz- 
ing wetting, dispersing and emulsifying properties is waiting 


to be sent to you. Get in touch with our nearest branch office 


for your copy. 


* Registered U.S. Patent Office. 
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822 West Morehead St., Charlotte, : 
CHE N. C.; 89 Broad St., Boston, Mass.; 
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Personal News 


C. B. Wall has accepted a position as general overseer 
of carding at the Profile Cotton Mills, Jacksonville, Ala. 


G. A. Johnson is now overseer of spinning at the Pied- 
mont Cotton Mills, Egan, Ga. 


QO. E. Hamer, formerly of Clover, S. C., is now overseer 
of spinning at the Bradley Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. 


J. E. Smith, formerly of Woodruff, S. C., is now super- 
intendent of the Laurens Cotton Mills, Laurens, S. C. 


Homer Bruce has been promoted from overseer of 
weaving to superintendent of the Floyd Mills, Rome, 
Ga. 


W. G. Armstrong, formerly of Columbus, Ga., is now 
overseer of carding at the Piedmont Cotton Mills, Egan, 
Ga. 


Miss Margaret Rudisill, daughter of Carl A. Rudisill, 
president of the Carlton Yarn Mills and Nuway Spinning 
Co., Cherryville, N. C., was married on November 27th 
to Thomas W. Borland, of Asheville, N. C. 


C. B. Gunn, formerly superintendent of the Floyd 
Mills, Rome, Ga., now has a similar position with the 
Piedmont Cotton Mills, Egan, Ga. 


W. Lexie Davis, formerly of Greensboro, N. C., has 
been named superintendent of the Edna Mills Corp., 
Reidsville, N. C., to succeed E. P. Cofield. 


Dr. Otto Morningstar, graduate of Auburn and M. I. 
T., has been added to the research staff of the laboratory 
of the West Point Mfg. Co., Shawmut, Ala. 


Andrew A. Manning, of Spartanburg, S. C., has been 
elected a director of the Union-Buffalo Mills Co. Other 
directors were re-elected. 


H. Raiford Gaffney, manager of the Atlanta Division 
of the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., is now recuperating from a 
recent operation for appendicitis. 


George H. Fowler, for 15 years with the E. M. Holt 
Plaid Mills and the Standard Hosiery Mills, Burlington, 
N.C., has been elected secretary of the Burlington Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


BURLINGTON MILL EXECUTIVES HOLD OUTING 


Southern Pines, N. C.—The fifth annual meeting of the Burlington Mills Corp. executives, held at the Pine 
Needles, Southern Pines, N. C., took place the week-end of December 9th with the largest attendance they have yet 
had, 46 being present, among them J. Spencer Love, president of the corporation, and Vice-Presidents J. C. Cowan, 
Jr., H. J. Haunsworth, Jr., and William Klopman. Gordon C. Young, who was in charge of all arrangements, re- 
ceived a hearty and well deserved vote of thanks for a most successful three days outing, with golf, hunting, and rid- 
ing leading among sports events. 


Top Row, Left to Right-—G. P. Barnwell, Stephen L. Upson. 


Second Row—!. Hayne Houston, C. E. Rowe, W. B. Sellers, F. D. Frissell, Kenneth 8B. Laughlin, Harry V. Fleming, William 


Pepperell, David A. Fiske. 


Third Row—Walter Horne, Walter Williams, Rene Raas, J. C. Cowan, Frank Cocker, Gordon C. Young, Emmett E. Boone 
(hotel manager), Thomas J. Mallon, Cort Gorham, E. H. Wilkins, William Burroughs, Roy Stadler. 


Front Row—W. J. Armfield, A. G. Scarborough, William Klopman, H. H. Haynsworth, Charlies K. Seid, John Sherrill, A. J. 


Mebane, J. S. Love, Thomas Dodge, Britt Armfield. 
Sitting—John Inge, H. M. Bailey, Jr. 
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located in Havana, Cuba. 


R. L. Rothwell, superintendent and vice-president of 
the Elliott Knitting Mills, Inc., and Lyerly Full-Fashion- 
ed Mills. Inc., has been named president of the new Hick- 
ory (N. C.) Manufacturers’ Association. 


W.N. Matlock has resigned as superintendent of the 4 
Pacolet Knitting Mills Co., of Lynn, N. C., to become 
D. C. Turrentine, Jr., formerly overseer of weaving at 
the Mills Mill No. 1, Woodruff, S. C., has been named 


superintendent of the unit of the Elliott Knitting Mills 
superintendent of the Greer plant of the Victor-Mona- FOR ALL 


ghan Co., Greer, S. C. Mr. Turrentine is a graduate of 
& Clemson College. TEXTILE PURPOSE S 


R. E. Henry and R. G. Emery Head Victor- 


Monaghan Co. Manufactured by 

The Victor-Monaghan Co. board of directors elected 
R. E. Henry, of Greenville, as president and treasurer to Clinton Com n 
succeed the late T. M. Marchant. pa y 
4 Mr. Henry was also elected a member of the board of 
directors. CLINTON, IOWA 

R. G. Emery, also of Greenville, was elected a vice- 
president. 

Mr. Henry is also president of Dunean Mills, of Green- 
ville, Aragon-Baldwin Mills at Whitmire and Rock Hill QUALITY SERVICE 
and Watts Mills, at Laurens. 

5 Mr. Emery is general manager of Dunean Mills. Both 
7 will continue in their present positions, in addition to 

The company is capitalized at over $6,000,000 and 
operates two plants at Greer and one each at Arlington, 
Walhalla and Greenville. 

Mr. Henry, who is recognized as one of the outstanding 
mill men of the South, was connected with the Victor- 
z= Monaghan Co. a number of years ago. He is a former 
Bey president of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 


ly 2 Link-Belt Promotes Ralph Hoffman DIEHL 


Ralph M. Hoffman, vice-president and sales manager pm 


of Link-Belt Co., Pacific Division. San Francisco. for the 


last eight years, has been appointed assistant to the presi- 
dent of the parent organization, Link-Belt Co., with head- Os Wwez 
2 quarters at the company’s general office in Chicago, says @ 


? an announcement by Alfred Kauffman, president. It will 
2 be his duty to directly assist the president. 


New and practical design features have been incor- 
porated in the universally acclaimed DIEHL UNIFIED- 
TEXMOTORS to still further improve their excellent 


HOU operating characteristics and efficiencies. 
GHTON WOOL TOPS May we, without obligation on your part, demonstrate 
mn / Prompt Shipment All Grades on Short Notice how the new DIEHL UNIFIED-TEXMOTORS will 


enable you to effect important economies, save space and 


Suitable for Blends with Rayon or Cotton minimize maintenance on your new or modernized looms? 


HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
Write or Phone Our Southern Representation 
JAMES E. TAYLOR, Phone 3-3692 Charlotte.N. C. 


DIEHL MANUFACTURING CO. «  Elizabethport, N. J. 

Electrical Division of The Singer Manufacturing Company 

ATLANTA OFFICE.................172 TRINITY AVENUE, S.W. 

CHARLOTTE OFFICE................617 JOHNSTON BUILDING 
Textile 


Department 
P_N. THORPE &CO.—267 FIFTHAVE., NEW YORK,N_Y. 


2 = 
= 
= 
< 
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Like old friends 
they wear well 


DIAMOND FINISH rings are the product of 66 years of 
Specialization by the world's largest ring plant. To a great 
many mill men, the diamond trademark is an old friend, 
representing rings that can be depended upon to wear 
long and well. For the ultimate in ring value, get 
acquainted with our high-polish finish and with our various 
saiaies designs (Automatic Oil-lubricated, Curved Web, 
Multiple-groove Grease Ring, etc.}. 


WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF RING HOLDERS 


WHITINSVILLE 


IAG CoO. 
Makers of « Ipinning and Twister R ings since 13 73 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK. Lafayette. Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


L.A. Auffmordt & bo. 


ESTABLISHED 1838 
PARK AVENUE 
NEW YURA CITY 


Factors 


New England Hepresentalive 
BEHNAHD B. BUTLER 
75 Uheney Street 


Newport, N. H. 


Southern Hepresentative 
5S. L. UIGGLE, JR. 
See Hawthorne Lane 


Charlotte, N. C. 


sented several equipment manufacturers in the South, has 
severed his other connections in order to represent Foster 
Machine Co., Westfield, Mass., exclusively, states Webb 


resent Foster in Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, and part 
of South Carolina. His address is 406 South Candler St.. 
Decatur, Ga. 
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Fred P. Brooks Joins Foster Machine Co. 


Kred P. Brooks, who for the last few years has repre- 


Durham, Southern manager of the company. He will rep- 


Ernest F. Culbreath Represents Parks & Woolson 


Machine Co. 


Ernest F. Culbreath, Commercial Bank Building, Char- 
lotte, N..C., will in the future represent Parks & Woolsen 
Machine ‘Co., of Springfield, Vt., manufacturers of cloth 
hears, de-specking machines, and other cloth room equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Culbreath will continue to represent American Pa- 
per Tube Co., and Riggs & Lombard, Inc. 


OBITUARY 


J. C. PLONK 


Hickory, N. C.—Joseph Calvin Plonk, 86, of Hickory, 
wealthy retired cotton manufacturer, widely known for 
his philanthropies, died November 29th after an illness 
of several weeks. 

Mr. Plonk began textile work as a sweeper at McAden- 
ville, N. C., in 1883. He was promoted rapidly and when 
the superintendent of the mill went to Cherokee Falls, S. 
("., to take charge of the mill there, he took Mr. Plonk 
with him. Sixteen months later, Mr. Plonk was placed in 
charge of a mill at Cherokee Falls. He was elected presi- 
dent of the Cherokee Falls Mig. Co., a plant which cost 
its stockholders half a million dollars, in 1900. 


JOHN H. HILL 


On Wednesday, November 22nd, John H. Hill, senior 
salesman and New England district manager for the past 
20-odd years, and active with the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
for 38 consecutive years, succumbed to a sudden heart 
attack at his home in Providence, R. I. 

His son, G. H. Hill, who assisted him for the past 15 
years, will continue hs work at the Providence office of 


the company, 44 Franklin street. 


R. J. TAYLOR 


Robert Jenks Taylor, Bibb Mfg. Co. director and lead- 
er in Macon’s finances, died recently in an Atlanta hos- 
pital after a long illness. 

Mr. Taylor was an important figure in Georgia's civic 
and financial circles, being closely connected with many 
large organizations and enterprises. He had been a Bibb 
director for a number of years. 
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E. TREMENDOUS STRIDES which have been made | 


in the development and use of spun rayon and 


other synthetic fibres present a challenge to the 
mill of today. 


The overwhelming acceptance of this material 
points to an even greater demand tomorrow—a 
demand which the mill of today must be prepared ; 


to meet. 


To meet this demand Saco-Lowell has prepared 
special equipment in opening and picking, carding 
and spinning . . . equipment which embodies the 
latest results of an extensive research in the spin- 
ning characteristics of these synthetic fibres, not 


only when used alone, but when blended with 
cotton and other synthetics. 


To mills interested in expanding their opera- 
tions in this new field we offer this new equipment 


with every confidence in its ability to perform 


effectively. 


DIAGRAMS OF . 


- - 1.50 Denier Staple Fibre showing 


Staple Change resulting from Processing. 
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Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business 
Papers, Inc. 


Published Semi-Monthly By 
CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Eastern Address: P. O. Bex 133. Providence, R. L 
Offices: 218 W. Morehead St. Charlotte. N. C. 


David Clark - President and Managing Editor 

Junius M. Smith . Vice-President and Business Manager 

Ellis Royel - - - - - - - Associate Editor 
SUBSCRIPTION 

One year payable in advance’ . - $1.50 

Other Countries in Postal Union . . - - - 3.00 

Single Copies - - - - - - .10 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articies do not 
necessarily refiect the opinien of the publishers. items pertaining 
to new milis, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Test Tube Style Show 


We sat last week, in an assembly room at a 
New York hotel, and watched a style show, 
called ““A Test Tube Style Show,” put on by the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 

Professional models, from uptown New York 
stores, displayed beautiful dresses, hosiery and 
sportwear, none of which contained any cotton, 
wool or vegetables fibres. Yarns for all fabrics 
shown had been developed in research laborato- 
ries, many of them having been produced from 
ugly and sticky coal tar. 

There were dresses and hose made from Vin- 
yon, the new super-rayon soon to be marketed by 
the Viscose Co., and Nylon, whose production 
has been begun by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. There were lastex products, plastic products, 
artificial wool produced from milk, and the final 
display was an attractive dress made of spun 
glass. 

As we sat there and watched the models dis- 
play exceedingly beautiful garments, developed 
by laboratory research, but destined to replace 
fabrics produced in cotton mills and woolen 
mills, we realized more than ever before the 
great need of research in the cotton textile indus- 
try. 

The National Association of Manufacturers 
did not put on the “Test Tube Style Show” to 
promote the use of the fabrics shown but to 
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honor those who, by reason of expenditures for 
research, had made such goods possible. 

Our editor was in New York by special invita- 
tion of the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers and for the purpose of meeting some of this 
country’s outstanding scientists and discussing 
with them the possibilities of research in cotton 
and cotton textiles, and such a meeting followed 
the style show. The only other Southerner who 
met with the scientists was W. D. Anderson, 
president of the Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga. 

The scientists present were Dr. Karl T. Comp- 
ton, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Julius Weinberger, patent division of the Radio 
Corporation of America; Dr. Henry Barton, 
American Institute of Physics. The laymen pres- 
ent were Phillip Wentworth, of the National 
Ring Traveler Co., who is a member of the Re- 
search Committee of the N. A. M., and J. C. 
Patterson, who is secretary of the same commit- 
tee. Several scientists, who were invited, were 
unable to attend but sent pledges of co-opera- 
tion. 

We are not prepared at this time to suggest 
form of research in cotton and cotton textiles, 
but left the meeting in New York profoundly 
impressed with the need for some such research. 

In an early issue we will discuss in more detail 
some ideas and suggestions which have been ad- 
vanced. 


For Greater Regulation 
of Labor Unions 


The American Institute of Public Opinion re- 
ports as the result of a recent survey that public 
opinion favors unionism as a means of expressing 
labor’s will, but that there is, however, a strong 
sentiment for greater government regulations of 
labor unions. 


The question asked in the survey was: 


“Do you think labor unions should be regulated to a 
greater extent by the Federal Government?” 


National Vote 


Yes 79% 
No 21 
Yes No 
Urban Voters 18% 229, 
Small Town Voters 77 23 
Farmers 84 16 


The authors of the survey give the following 
as typical of the majority opinion: 


‘An organization as big as a labor union today should 
be regulated just as business combinations and insurance 
companies are regulated for the good of the public.” 


| 
| 

ea 
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Peculiar Reasoning 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
meeting at Philadelphia, set aside a verdict 
which ordered the American Federation of Hos- 
iery Workers, Branch No. 1, and its president, 
William M. Leader, to pay $711,932.55 in triple 
damages to the Apex Hosiery Co. for damages 
during a sit-down strike beginning May, 1937. 

In overruling the decision of the lower court 
the Circuit Court held that the union had not 
interfered with interstate commerce during its 
seven-week possession of the plant and that it 
therefore could not be assessed damages under 
the Clayton or Sherman Anti-Trust Laws. 

We quote the following account of the assault 
upon the Apex Hosiery Co. as published, at that 
time, in a newspaper: 

On May 6th the CIO declared a half holiday for the 
hosiery mills in that section of Philadelphia and about 2 
p. m. a mob estimated at from 6,000 to 10,000, but con- 
taining very few employees of the Apex Hosiery Mills, 
descended -upon that mill and almost unbelievably are 
the accounts of the vandalism and violence inflicted. 

Doors of the plant were unhinged . . . company officials 
and workers were assaulted—50 were injured—18 were 
rushed to hospitals—office records, payroll records, social 
security records were thrown to the four winds—desks 
were overturned—the mill dispensary wrecked—windows 
smashed—as the mob made a forcible entry and took pos- 
session of the plant. A court injunction which was in 
effect at that time was defied, as the CIO care nothing for 
law. 

The president, vice-president and the president’s son 
were severely beaten and it was necessary for two of them 
to enter a hospital. 

The learned justices of the Court of Appeals 
said in the decision just rendered: 

The effect upon interstate commerce was merely indi- 
rect, incidental and remote. The appellants, therefore, 
were not guilty of engaging in a combination of con- 
spiracy to restrain commerce. 

The interruption of production incurred by the appel- 
late through the acts of the appellant had small effect 
upon interstate commerce, the combination was not such 
that, by reason of the intent of the conspirators or the 


inherent nature of their act, public interest was preju- 
diced by unduly obstructing trade. 


It has recently been held, under the Wages 
and Hours Law, that to pay an employee less 
than a certain wage or to employ him more than 
a specified number of hours, would constitute 
obstruction of interstate commerce. 

No one seriously contends that Congress has 
the right to directly fix the wages or the hours of 
citizens of a sovereign State and the only way 
that a National Wages and Hours Law could be 
sustained was to hold that to pay less or employ 
longer than specifications fixed by Congress 
would interfere with interstate commerce. _ 

The justices say in effect that for a mob to 
partially destroy a manufacturing plant, and to 
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seize same and prevent manufacturing opera- 
tions for many weeks, was a very incidental and 
remote interference with interstate commerce 
but to pay a man 30 cents instead of 32'% cents 
was to obstruct interstate commerce. 

They hold that illegal seizure and partial de- 
struction which absolutely stopped for seven 
weeks the flow of goods into interstate com- 
merce, was not an interference with commerce 
but that paying an employee 2'2 cents per hour 
less than a specified wage, although the same 
amount of goods would be produced and would 
flow into interstate commerce whether the wage 
was 30 cents or 32'% cents, would constitute an 
actual interference or obstruction. 

Stopping the flow of goods into interstate com- 
merce, say these learned judges, is not interfer- 
ence with interstate commerce but to pay 2! 
cents less per hour or even '% cent less than a 
specified amount is a vicious interference. 

We may not be of legal mind but the above 
appears to us.to be very peculiar reasoning. 

As soft soap to those who contend that the 
right of a mob to seize and destroy property, has 
not yet been established in America, the justices 
said in their opinion: 

We entertain no doubt but that the appellant (the 


union) should be compelled in the appropriate forum to 
answer in damages to the appellee (the company ). 


In this way they say that the State of Penn- 
sylvania should handle the illegal seizure and 
the damage to the Apex Hosiery Co. through its 
courts or in other words swing over to States 
Rights and say that the States have policing 
powers over their citizens and in that we agree 
with them. 

As we again follow the reasoning of the learn- 
ed judges, we find them saying that, if a mob 
seizes and partially destroys a manufacturing 
plant, it is strictly a matter over which the State 
has control and comes under the constitutional 
provision which says ‘‘Powers not delegated to 
the Congress by the States are reserved to the 
States and the peoples thereof’? but when one 
citizen of a sovereign State pays another citizen 
of the same State a wage which is permitted 
under the laws enacted by sovereign citizens of 
that State but is less than that specified by the 
Federal Congress, the State no longer has control 
and the Federal Government can inflict the pun- 
ishment. 

In effect the learned judges have, in their great 
wisdom, held that it is far worse to pay an em-- 
ployee 30 cents instead of 32'2 cents per hour 
than it is for a mob to partially destroy a man- 
ufacturing plant, beat its officials and prevent 
operations for many weeks. 

No wonder the people of the United States 
are losing respect for the courts. 
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TENNILLE, Ga.—A Barber-Colman spooler has recent- 
ly been installed at Washington Mfg. Co. here. 


LoIsvILLe, Ky.— At the Puritan Cordage Mills. Inc.. 
work has been started on the construction of an addition 


LYNCHBURG, VA.—Grading has started at the site of a 
rayon weaving mill to be erected at South Boston by the 
Carter Fabrics Corp., of Greensboro, N. C. A 40-foot 
paved street has been built by the town to the plant site. 


CENTRAL FAtts, N. C.—A large addition is being con- 


7 structed to the rayon weaving unit of the Central Falls 


Mig. Co., local unit of the Burlington Mills Corp. Three 


7 hundred additional looms will be installed in this new 


addition. 


GLEN RAVEN, N. C.—Construction of a new weaving 
room addition to the Glen Raven Cotton Mill plant, a 
unit to be built at a cost estimated at $20,000, has begun. 
The unit is to be of brick and steel, 90 by 100 feet. 

It is expected that the unit will be ready for occupancy 
about the first of the year. 

Room will be provided for some 50 additional looms in 
the new weaving unit. 


Mount Arry, N. C.—Work is being pushed forward 
here as rapidly as possible on the construction of a large 
new building which will house a new woolen blanket mill. 
The building will measure 41 by 140 feet and will be two 
stories. It is being built by Oscar D. Sides, prominent 
local business man, and is scheduled to be completed by 
January Ist. Woolen yarn and woolen blankets will be 
manufactured. Mr. Sides states that he does not know 
exactly how many operatives he will employ until he de- 
cides definitely how much machinery he will install. 


CowPeENs, 5. C.-Cowpens Mill, involved in reorgani- 
zation proceedings for nearly two years, has been adjudi- 
cated a bankrupt in Western S. C. District Court. 

Judge C. C. Wyche appointed Stanley Converse tem- 
porary receiver. Mr. Converse, trustee by court appoint- 
ment during reorganization proceedings, will serve until 
creditors meet and elect a permanent receiver. 

The mill property consists of 49 acres, 62 houses and 
the plant building and equipment. 

In addition to taxes, the following other debts were 
listed: Cannon Mills, New York, selling agents, $36,994 
on April 29, 1939, secured by pledged goods with market 
value of $51,000. 

Unsecured creditors: 
$23,667, a total 


and secured 
Trust funds of 


Notes due $61.425. 


accounts of $85,092. 


$744, of which $372 was listed as unredeemed script, also 
was reported. 
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Hupson, N. C.—A one-process picker has recently 
been installed in the Hudson Cotton Mfg. Co. here. 


SHELBY, N. C.—-Work has been started here on the 
construction of an additional warehouse by the Cleveland e 
Cloth Mill, manufacturers of rayon goods. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The waste plant here of the Rail- 
way Supply & Mig. Co. was destroyed by fire November 
15th. ‘The fire seriously damaged an adjacent warehouse 
almost a block long, also a part of the company’s prop- 
erty. 


CoLumBia, S. C.—-The Pacific Mills have placed orders 
which will almost completely modernize their Olympia 
and Granby plants. x 

Approximately 300 new long draft spinning frames 
have been purchased and will replace old spinning. All 
roving frames will be replaced with new long draft frames 
and all drawing will be replaced with controlled draft 
drawing. Continuous strippers will be placed on all cards 
and opening and picking will be revamped and changed 
to one-process picking and blending reserve systems. All 
the machinery has been purchased from the Saco-Lowell 
Shops. 


GREENVILLE, N. C.—Greenville Spinners, Inc., are in- 
stalling 1 Foster 102 high speed winder, vacuum card 
stripping equipment, and conditioning room equipment. 
Five 8-room houses have. just been completed and all 
older houses repaired. The mill is being overhauled com- 
pletely. 


LAFRANCE, 5S. C.—A joint reorganization plan for La- 
France Industries, textile manufacturing company, and 
its subsidiary, Pendleton. Mfg. Co., was approved Decem- 
ber 8th by Federal Judge William H. Kirkpatrick at Phil- 
adelphia, Ga., after three years of litigation. 

Judge Kirkpatrick ordered the plan submitted to bond- 
holders, stockholders and creditors for approval although 
the Securities and Exchange Commission contended the 
plan is not feasible. 

The jurist said that the plan, predicated on a $600,000 
loan from the Reconstruction Finance Corp., and a 50 per 
cent reducttion of $1,462,500 of first mortgage bonds, is 
‘fair, equitable and feasible.” 


ALBEMARLE, N,. C.—Officials of the Wiscassett Mills 
Co. have announced the final step in a program of mod- 
ernization of their textile plant which was begun in 1933 
is now well underway. This final step calls for installation 
of new machinery in Mill No. 4, the last mill to get new 
machinery, and erection of one of the largest warehouses 
in this section of the State. 

The huge warehouses will be 330 feet long, 50 feet 
wide, and five stories high. It will be of brick construc- 
tion, a large portion of it will be air conditioned. 
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S. C. Carders and Spinners Discuss Cut Staple, happened at the cards. It all starts in the picker room, 


Blends, Other Problems and it is due the most serious thought of anything in your 
mill. So you have to go back. You do not have to change 


the beater speed to do this. Change the speed of the cal- 
ounce lap. There are 38 beats at the front beater and 34 ender roll and you lower your beats. as you should do. 
at the second. Put a third beater in back; say it is a because a thin sheet of cotton is more easily cleaned than 
Buckley beater, which is what I happen to have. Say a thick one. That speeds up your production. Then you 
there are 50 spikes on the beater and it is running 400 have taken care of your cards with a lighter lap and kept 
R.P.M. Very few carders give the Buckley beater a up your production, and when you work it out you have 
thought at all; all they think of is that 400 R.P.M. or done it with fewer beats per inch. You have to work out 
the weight of the lap. With a 16-ounce lap, how many the beats per inch to get the beats per pound, but to 
beats is that? That is 3.500 beats per pound. That realize what you are doing to your stock for better break- 


(Continued from Page 14) 


sounds quite different from 38 beats per inch. The aver- ing strength or to keep up quality throughout the mill ¢ 
age number of beats is from 81 to 95 per inch; that is You have to figure it out. Some time ago I made that ._ re 


throughout the picker. That is good beating, and with Change. I was running 60-grain sliver and 16-ounce lap, 
that you can get good breaking strength and good clean- 4nd I dropped down to 14-ounce lap and 55 grains. The 
ing. You are running a 16-ounce lap and hitting 3,500 ‘mull was running all right on the lighter lap, and I was 
times per pound. That is what you are doing. Go back _ hitting 3,456 blows per pound in my picker room. To go 
home and see, and you will be surprised. If you change ack to the vertical opener, that opens up your stock. It 


to a 14-ounce lap, what are you going todo? You have to '5 4 great cleaning process. I am hitting 1,460 blows per 
get the production through to take care of the cards, pound on my vertical opener. To get that there is a great 
When you change that production there something has Problem right there. The top of that vertical opener is 
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about ten times as large as the bottom, or maybe greater 
than that. I measure the top and measure the bottom 
and take the happy medium. Then | counted the grids 
that that was hitting against around that thing and then 
got the blows it was hitting. The best way to get the 
blows at that vertical opener is by the pound, because it 
is almost impossible to get it by the inch. I have a break- 
ing strength on 30s yarn, made from 1-1/32” cotton, of 
from 69 to 93. 


Mr. Splawn: You think, then, you can get more infor- 
mation from a fellow by asking the number of beats per 
pound rather than beats per inch? 


Mr. Brannan: Yes, sir. I feel it is one hundred per 
cent necessary to go back and work it out in beats per 
pound in order to gnow what you are doing. 


Mr. Splawn: Has anybody else anything to say on that 
question? What do you think of that, Mr. Nicholson ? 


W. P. Nicholson, Overseer Carding and Spinning, Nor- 
ris Cotton Mills, Cateechee, S. C.: I should just like to 
ask Mr. Brannan how he figures the beats on the Buckley 
beater ? 


Mr. Brannan: The first thing you have is to get the 
diameter of it, and the R.P.M., of course. Next count the 
spikes on there. They are turning 400 R.P.M. You have 
to count the spikes and your R.P.M. Of course, one spike 
does not go all the way across, and you have to take the 
happy medium and use your common sense and practical 
experience. 

(Continued in Next Issue) 


Name Three Appraisers for Cowpens Cotton 
Mill 


Spartanburg, S. C.—An order naming D. W. Anderson, 
T. W. Dashiell and T. Geddings Roche as appraisers to 
determine the value of Cowpens Mill was signed Dec. 8th 
by Judge C. C. Wyche. 

Reorganization proceedings, begun nearly two years 
ago, in behalf of the mill, have been dismissed, Mr. Con- 
verse and others having informed the court that efforts to 
sell, lease or operate the plant had proved futile. 

Mr. Anderson is president of the Pacolet Mfg. Co., Mr 
Roche is superintendent of Startex Mill, and Mr. Dashiell 
Is superintendent of Spartan Mills. 


JUST TRY ONE 


MOCCASIN BUSHING 
on your most trouble- 
some bearing and see 
why hundreds of man- 
ufacturers use them 
exclusively. 


MOCCASIN 
BUSHING CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Aanufacturers of Bars, Bush- 

ings and all kinds of Bronze 

Castings for Textile 

chinery. 

see “Southern Sources of Supply” for nearest jobber— 
Write for Catalogue 
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THIS ASHWORTH PROGRAM 
WAT... 


Nobody denies the importance of modernized picking, drawing, 
roving and spinning, but if they are to yield maximum profits, carding 


must be made to keep pace with them. This Ashworth program points 
the way :— 


1. Install our new metallic feed roll for cotton and rayon cards, 
which maintains a firm hold on the lap, assuring even feeding 
and reducing cylinder jams. 


2. Try our specially developed lickerin wire for rayon cards. 


3. Maintain your cards the MODERN way. Use periodical Ash- 
worth surveys to determine the condition of all clothing, chains, 
bearings and other wearing parts, so you can budget repairs 
over a period of months by classifying their urgency. 


Ashworth Card Clothing Products give superior performance because 


of UNIFORM manufacturing methods. Ashworth Service is dependable 
because of — 


4 


INC. 


ASHWORTH BROS. 
Woolen Div., AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 


Shops and Distributi Points as above 


Southwestern Representative: Textile 
% PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card 


Co., Dallas, Texas 


Re clothed. 
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ARE ye provucts? 
| 
CTORIES 
7 
CCA IBUTING POINTS. 
DISTRIBUTING 
PHOSPHOR 
on BRONZE 
FO Supply 
clothing for Cotton, Wool 
Worsted, Silk and Asbestos Cards and for All Types of Napping 
Machinery * Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing tor Special 
Purposes * Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire * Sole Distributors 
| for Platt's Metallic Wire * Lickerins and Tep Flats 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering Milliken 
& Company 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard St. 


New York 
300 West Adams Street 
Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Domestic Export 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily 


& Company 


40 Worth Street 
New York 


Wellington, Sears Co. 


New Orleans San Francisce 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


93 Franklin St... Boston 65 Worth St... New York 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—At the time of this writing it is too soon 
to tell of the buying wave that was started Friday, De- 
cember 8th, will continue long enough to account for any 
considerable volume of business, but the first two days of 
the week indicated that general business in cotton gray 
goods was in for a forward move. 


Under the stimulation of rising cotton costs, sales of 
cotton print cloth and carded broadcloths alone were esti- 
mated as in excess of 30,000,000 yards on the 8th, and 
estimates for the 11th indicated over 15,000,000 yards for 
that day. 


Mills were pleased with the way the demand broadened 
on the first day of the following week to embrace several 
divisions that failed to share in the activity of the pre- 
vious week., For instance, twills sold in appreciable vol- 
ume and there was more inquiry for sheeting by bag man- 
utacturers and other industrial users. Ducks showed a 
strengthening trend, and mills were forced by the scarcity 
of low grade cotton to increase prices on B grade cloths 
on an average of one-half cent a pound. 


Buyers included mail order houses, chain stores, large 
and medium sized converters and the corporation print- 
ers. It was noted that in most instances the buying by 
these interests was more in the nature of replenishing 
stocks than any effect the cotton market might have had. 
However, it was believed that the buying by bagging 
manufacturers was a direct result of the uptrend of raw 
cotton prices. 

The buying movement that was set off by the cotton 
market was regarded as a move toward breaking the 
deadlock that has existed between buyers and sellers dur- 
ing the past several weeks to see which one would be able 
to hold out the longest. It has been known that the 
shelves of consumers have been getting low and that a 
need for goods would develop before so very long. How- 
ever, buyers were holding out as long as possible in an 
effort to combat the rising trend of prices that the sup- 
pliers have been holding out for. Costs have been going 
up among manufacturers, and they have been forced to 
increase their asking prices to compensate for the increas- 
ed costs, but the buyers have been angling for business 
among the marginal mills that must sell goods, whatever 


the price, to continue operations. 


J. P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 
Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia.—Deliveries continue to hold up well in 
the cotton sales yarn market, though not in such volume 
as was apparent preceding the Thanksgiving holidays. 
However, the situation is regarded as a healthy one, and 
it is the opinion of many observers that the first of the 
year will again see a sellers’ market. 


It is now viewed as nearly certain that the year-end 
will witness enlarged demand for cotton sale yarn, and 
that many orders will be obtained at prices not differing 
much from current quotations. 
all that in August 
bought. At 
they hurriedly remedied this in September and later; but 
mostly they 


It is now recognized by 
most yarn consumers were under- 


have left themselves open for first quarter 
1940 needs almost as badly as they did for their fall re- 
This will mean, it is asserted, that the sell- 
ers’ market will prevail in January and later, so that it 
will be forehanded for sale yarn consumers to consider 


quirements. 


whether the gains from further delay are commensurate 


with the risks. 


It is said to be possible for leaders in the 


that are heaviest consumers of sale yarn to commence 
buying ahead before the end of this month. 

Such accounts are valued in the market and it is to be 
assumed that the buyers will be given all possible encour- 
agement toward covering straight through the first half 
of 1940. If they are sold in any representative volume, it 
can also be 


in shortly thereafter. 

The reverse of this picture is that if reasons develop for 
yarn buyers to continue holding back in January, yarn 
mills probably will be urged to make a quick adjustment 
of their operating time to avoid surplus stocks. 


Collections are remaining satisfactory in the sale yarn 


business, and this is regarded as evidence that the difficul- 
ties that many buyers were facing in October, when they 


faced enlarged manufacturing operations without suffi- 


cient capital, have been at least partially solved. 


a cost to them of several cents per pound, 


various lines 


assumed the rank and hile of buyers will come 


QUALITY 


CARD ROOM BOBBINS 
CREEL, TWISTER,AND WARP SPOOLS 
CONES - TUBES - ROLLS 
SKEWERS 
CLEARER BOARDS 
SCAVENGER ROLLS. ETC. 


QM 4 


Alert ell Machine (0..9:c 


Charlotte, NV. 


OOP 
= 


manufactured only by the 
NATIONAL 
Ring Traveler Co. 


| Mills from Massachusetts to Mississippi, assisting 
them in Dismantling, 


) If We Can Serve You, Write, Wire or 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, preserve 
the SPINNING RING. The 
greatest improvement enter- 
ing the spinning room since 
the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Hicks, American, Wilson 
U. S&S. Standard 


Providence, R. I. 


131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


Moving 
and Krecting 


all kinds of Textile Machinery—regardless of size 
or location—is easy and safe with our Modern 
Equipment and Expert Mechanics. 
During the past year we have Serviced Textile 


Transferring and Erecting 
their machinery. 


Telephone For Detailed Information 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


We Manufacture, Overhaul, Move and Rearrange 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 
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Index Advertisers 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 


Sweeping Compound 
Made of Cottonseed 
Active promotion of a new cotton- 


seed hull bran sweeping compound 
perfected by the cotton research 


said. 


foundation has begun in the cotton 
| belt by National Cotton Council Page Pag 
6 
through its 850 cotton belt county —A— —_ 
committees. Akron Belting Co Co., Inc 37 
The committees will demonstrate 4metican Cyanamid © Chemical Corp. 21 
American Moistening Co. - 
| the compound to heads of schools, Armstrong Cork Co — 
. . A old Hoff {4 Co ] . 
office buildings, factories and other Ashworth Bros. Co.. The 4! 
‘ tit ‘ere f — Is Atlas Supply Co. — Moreland Siz 4 
quantity users of sweeping materials, 4 C. A 36 
and will make arrangements with | 
sweeping compound distributors to National Aniline & Chemical Co 
handle the product. Baily. Joshua L. & Co 
Bancroft Belting Co National Oil Products Co — 
Experiments conducted in the lab- Barber-Colman Co ; Ring Traveler Co 33 
‘ > Borne. Scrym Co 40 ™ ngland Dobbin & Shuttle Co 30 
oratories of the research foundation, prookiyn Cock 35 N.Y. ON. J. Lubricant Co 7 
new uses division of the council, have 
‘ cnine o 
proved the cottonseed compound to Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp 
| be decidedly superior in cleaning Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 46 — 
4 qualities, and more economical, than Chelsea" Hotel 
ida o., nec Old Do 10 oO 
compounds already on the market. Clark Publishing Co See themtar Ba 37 
Discovery of this new use for hull  Gojjier Florida Hotels 
bran came as a result of a protracted Commercial Credit 
| series of experiments on cottonseed Cundiff. John O nts 
‘ s-Lramer Co Ve ave 
at the research foundation. Heads of cp =r Parks & Woolson Machine Co 
ger ‘ Pease. J. N. & Co 
the foundation believe that several Perkins. B. F. & Son. Inc po 
other new cottonseed products will 42 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 43 cowerts 51 
soon be perfected as a result of other Deering, Milliken Co.. Tac 32 Life & Accident Ins. Co Gover 
e itt oteis 
Diehl Mfg. Co 23 R 
Dillard Paper Co 
. f Draper Corp. Votes Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 44 R. I. Tool Co aia 
Draper (_orporation 10 Rice Dobby (hain Co 43 
° ° Dronsfield Bros 4) Ritz Carlton Hotel 
$1 Special Dividend Dunning Boschert Press ©. 46 Roy, B S. 4 Son Co 
i DuPont de Nemours, E. I. & Co. 
Boston.—Draper Corporation has — Ghemicals_ Dept. 
declared a special dividend of $1 per Division —  Saco-Lowell Shops 
) Metal Prod 2 
terly dividend of 75 cents per share, Sirrine Co., J. E 
Slay Co 
both payable January 2nd to stock of Eaton, Paul B 35 Snap-On Tosls ‘Cor 
ac i Dec d Elliott Metal Wogks 39 Socony Vacuum 
7 recor;rc ecembder 2nc Engineering Sales Co. 43 4 and 
This year-end special dividend is Sonoco Products 
identical with that declared in 1938. , 46 
‘oster achine Co. -— So madle 
Franklin Machine Co. — Steel Heddle 
Jacobs Buys Printing Plant Frederick Iron & Steel Co. Stes, Hall Co 
Sterling Ring Traveler Co 
Clinton, S. C.—The printing plant 32 
7 of Jacobs Graphic Arts, which has Garland Mig. Co 44 . 
yenera oa o. = 
been operated here by Thomas D. General Dyestuff Corp. 17 ‘Terrell Machine 
Jacobs, has been purchased by Dr. Lamp Co how 
William P. Jacobs, secretary of the  Lextile-Finishing Machinery Co 
South Carolina Cotton Manufactur- Grinnell Co. Textile Sper 
ers’ Association and president of the Tide Water Associated Oil Co 
: Presbyterian College. The name has iad. 
been changed to the P. C. Press. H & B American Machine Co. Bobbie C 
Hart Products Corp Shattle Co. - 
Hercules ‘Powder Co us Paint Co — 
Pine Oil Div 9 =. raveler Co 
7 DuPont Plans To Spend . Providence Drvsalters Div. l niversal Winding Co 
ermas Machine Co 
Million On Rayon Plant Holbrook Rawhide Co. 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. 
Houghton Wool Co Vanderbilt Hotel 
ilmington, Del. Alterations and Howard Mfg Co. saad Veeder Root. he 
improvements to the rayon depart- Co. The 4 
7 ment plants of E. I. du Pont de fie “Ss Vogel. Joseph A. Co 5 
Nemours & Co, at Ampthill, Va., Jackson Lumber Co. 39 
which will cost in excess of $1,000,- Ine 
ones viachi oo o., e 4 
000 were authorized December 7th. 
Approximately 200 persons will be K 
employed for six to eight months  frever Starch Co 47. Windle Go 
completing the work, the company 
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Classified 


For These Lines of 
Textile Specialties 


“Heron” and SUPER-Su- 
perion STRAPS 

(G B C SHEEPSKIN 
NEUMANN CALFSKINS 
Noone’s Ro.Lier, SLASH- 
ER, AND CLEARER CLOTHS 
G B C Spectat ROLLER 
CLOTHS 

G Bett CemMEenT— 
Hout’s Rotter GLUE 
Wrison’s Canvas Luc STRAPS 

Dayton V-BELTS AND PICKERS 
“Rusco” Cone AND TRANSMISSION BELT- 
ING 


GREENVILLE 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 
) are constantly improved. That's 
' why Batson serves many of the | 

large progressive and exacting 
milis. 


Start now with any size order. | 


BATSON 
Greenville, S. C. 


Carolina Analytical 


Laboratories 
Analytical Consulting 
Research Engineering 


2316 S. Bivd. Charlotte, N. C. 


WANTED—Position as master mechanic 
by man who is fully experienced and 
can get results. Address ‘‘Results,"’ care 
Textile Bulletin. 


j Band men who are experienced tex- 
tile workers. 
Write J. W. Sanders 
907 Monroe St. 


MUSICIANS WANTED | 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. } 


OPENING for Spinning Room Foreman 
lor second shift Must be hustler. Ad- 
dress “‘Hustler,”’ care Textile sulletin, 


care and culture; free illustrated 
catalog. McClung Bros. Rose Nurs- 
| ery, Tyler, Texas. 


ROSE BUSHES—World’s best, hints on 


Department 


UNDERCOVER INVESTIGATIONS 


) We furnish trained reliable opera- 

) tives, both male and female, to j 
mills, factories, and plants to un- 

cover dishonesty, disloyalty and 
trouble makers. (No strike break- 

) ers.) No contract or retainer fee | 
required You pay a reasonable 

| price when work is done. We also | 
solicit all ethical and legitimate 

detective work: civil, criminal, in- 
dustrial, insurance, financial, do- 

| mestic, store checking, and trans- | 
9ortation reports. Dictograph, sound 

recording, tel tap and camera | 
equipment. References, mills, plants, 

banks, any police department or j 

state official in Virginia, or city 

official in Lynchburg. Inquiries in- 

vited 

) Established 1918 


No Contract or Retainer Fee Required 


CUNDIFF’S DETECTIVES. INC. 
| 915 Main St. Lynchburg, Va. 
) Day and Night Phone. 


| PAUL B. EATON 
PATENT ATTORNEY 


1408 Jehnston Bidg. 

Charitotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg. 
Washington, D. Cc. 


Former Member Examining Corps j 
U. &. Patent Office i 


TERRA CEIA TULIPS 


PLANT your flower bulbs now. use bulbs 
from the Famous Terra Ceia Farms 
Also imported bulbs. H. van Dorp, P. ©., 
Pinetown, N. 


j EXECUTIVE, 45 years of age, with H 
18 years’ experience in cotton yarn } 
mill management, desires position 
with progressive corporation. Adept } 

in accounting, inancing, credits, 
collections and general correspond- \ 
ence. Address “M.S. T.,"" care Tex- 

tile Bulletin. j 


SALESMAN 


(Graduate Textile School. Must have ’ 
at least ten years’ practical mill 
experience in dyeing, finishing and 
warp sizing, for North Carolina ter- 
ritory January list. Good opportu- 


nity 
Address “Opportunity,” 


Care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Second hand for spinning 
room between 28 and 32 years of age. 
Graduate of technical school preferred 
Give full details of your experience with 
references. Second hand for weave 
room between 30 and 42 vears of age 
Graduate of high school. Give full de- 
tails of your experience with references 
Address “Spin-Weave,” care Textile 
Bulletin 


OPENING for Designer and Assistant 
Superintendent small mill Prefer tex- 
tile graduate. Address “‘X."' care Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


FIRST-CLASS industrial maintenance 


electrician desires change Best refer- 


35 


‘EKAUTIFUL well rooted Gardenias at 35c 
each, or three for $1.00; Jonquil and 
Narcissus Bulbs, 7oc per 100. Also other 
shrubbery. Pecans. Mrs. Burke Barfield. 


MANAGER WANTED 
Manager and Superintendent want 
ed for small mill equipped with 
carding spinning and Jacquard 
looms on coarse fabrics Must be 
competent and with Jacquard ex- 
perience 


Address 


Care Textile Bulletin. 


POSITION WANTED Second weaving. 10 
years’ experience Draper Loom, plain and 
fancy Sober, competent \ge 31. Can give 
references. \ddress “SSM, care Textile 
Bulletin. 


Cotton Yield Report Made 


Washington, D. C.—The Agricul- 
ture Department said December 8th 
this year’s cotton crop was 11,792.,- 
000 bales of 500 pounds gross weight. 

Production was forecast a month 
ago at 11,845,000 bales. Production 
was 11,934,000 bales last year, 18,- 
945,002 in 1937, and the average for 
ten years, 1928-37, was 13,800,000 
bales. 

Yield of lint cotton was reported 
as 23.9 pounds to the acre, compared 
with 235.8 pounds last year, and 
190.8 pounds, the 1928-37 average. 

Acreage of cotton in cultivation 
July Ist was reported as 24,832,000, 
and that left for harvest was 23,928.- 
O00, compared with 25,018,000 and 
24,248,000 last year, and 34,090,000 
and 33,623,000 in 1937, 

Abandonment of acreage between 
July Ist and harvest this year was 
3.6 per cent, compared with 3.1 per 
cent last year. 

The Census Bureau reported 11,- 
111,589 bales of cotton of this year’s 
growth has been ginned to December 
Ist, compared with 11,230,522 bales 
a year ago, and 16,175,505 bales two 
vears ago. 


To Release 75,000 Bales 
Australian Wool for U. S. 


Seventy-five thousand bales of 
Australian wool will shortly be re- 
leased to American buvers, L. R. 
MacGregor, Australian Trade Com- 
missioner, made known in making 
public an announcement to this effect 
by the Australian Central Wool Com- 
mittee. 

The announcement said that the 
75,000 bales ‘will be released to 
American buyers over a short pe- 
riod.”’ 
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Leadership 
(Continued from Page 13) 


supervisory program naturally takes care of itself in the 
T E X T | LE S P E o | A LT | E S growing interest and development of the group. It creates 


a general wholesome understanding on the part of. all. 


Warp Sizing Compounds 


Shop rules are less frequently violated, grievances become 


Emulsified and Soluble Softeners fewer and are settled more easily and discharges become 


Sulphonated Tallows and Oils less needful. V4 
Locust Bean Gum—Japan Wax In addition to the supervisory functions mentioned thus 


far, there is one function alwavs needful and one which is 
Penetrants Shuttle Tallow 
frequently overlooked. I refer to research. I like to use 


this word dividedly—re-search—because this is what it 


q means. It means that the supervisor must always realize 4 
N D ST R A EM A LS that the best method of doing any job has not arrived and 
- that he must be constantly on the alert for new ideas and | 
new ways of doing things and this emphasizes the first a 


ACIDS— Mono-Calcium Phosphate : 
trait suggested by Glenn Gardiner that we must have sin- 
seteahe  Ginaite Ruiendietderétiieanens cere respect for the ideas and rights of others. We want a 
Sulphuric, Cresylic Phenol happy family of workers and an alertness of the minds of 
Pine Oil - all to aid us in the improvements desired. 
Z stiiahiinead Soda Ash [his research includes job analysis, job specifications, 
7 a caliaalal Sodium Bichromate production standards, production methods, machine oper- 
a = Sodium Metasilicate ations and much of the work that you talk about and 
LUM—Commercia Sodium Silicate 
discuss in your scientific discussions. 
Ammonia and tron Free Di-Sodium Phosphate 
Bicarbonate of Soda Tri-Sodium Phosphate - 
Opinions Not Based On Facts 
Borax Tetra-Sodium Pyro.- 
Calcium Chloride Phosphate | have been impressed in listening to these discussions 
Tetrachloride 
| by the observation that so many people express opinions 
3 Caustic Soda Dairy Cleansers oe 
| , | rather than facts. A good supervisor should have most of 
Caustic Potash For Bottles, Equipment : 
his opinions based upon facts and those that are not 
HTH-70, HTH-15 mased upon facts are parti ular!) open to research. This 
Formatdohyde means that a good supervisor nearly always has some 
a Glauber’s Salt Laundry Sodas experiment going on in his plant-—nothing flagrant or 
| Liquid Chlorine Detergent disruptive. It may be an educational experiment, it may 


be an experiment in creating interest and arousing co- 


= MORELAND CHEMICAL CO operation, it may be making records on machine output 


or mechanical behavior. When interest dies, decay sets 


| Incorporated in. A supervisor is the human dynamo that gives life to 
314 W. Henry St. Phone 1872 the human factor of production and just as the motors 
‘- Spartanburg, S. C. that drive the machine must be kept in perfect working 


order, just so must the human motors be kept in perfect 
- working order so that the current of industrial expecta- 
tion and happiness may flow through with perfect eff- 
ciency. 


cx. Although this is a good place to close this discussion, 
* 1 would like to emphasize one additional function of 


= 
= 
leadership which is embodied throughout this discussion, 
Motor Drive, Silent Chain, and yet because it might not receive the attention it de- 
Center of Screw. mands, I want to discuss it in a few paragraphs. It is the 
function of humanizing industry. 
In this day of speed and bigness and science, when 
systems are all absorbing, when work has been trans- 


Push Button Control—Revers- 
ing Switch with limit stops 


7 up and down. ferred from men to machines and most men are only 
: machine tenders, we are almost compelled to become a 
: Self contained. Set anywhere mechanized part of the system and as such, we and others 
you can run a wire. tend to lose our pensonalities and human qualities and 
become cogs and wheels in the fast revolving mechanisms. 
7 Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more My most valuable possession is my personality and | 
about them. do not want to lose it, or have it submerged in a system 
fs . that can not recognize it. I do not want to become a 
é Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. number or a spot operator. My reactions are those of 
| 3 328 West Water St. SYRACUSE. N. Y. every man. Therefore, in these closing paragraphs, I ap- 
A 
2 cn (Continued on Page 40) 
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ELEXTOP CONTROLLED 
DIXIE RAYON AND COTTON SHEAR 
HIGH SPEED STEEL KNIVES | 
DOUBLE ACTING SUCTION 
DEPENDABLE SEAM PASSING ELEXTOP 
PERFECTED CLOTH CONTROL 
BETTER TRIMMING AT HIGHER CLOTH SPEEDS 
UNLIMITED BLADE LIFE WITHOUT GRINDING 
NO OIL SWABS TO STAIN FABRICS 


Free Trial Installation 


PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 


with those 
WHO JUDGE 


Experience proves that 
products are too often 
judged by the prospective 
consumer upon their package ap- 
pearance. Sales verdicts are often 
given on such slender but important 
evidence. 


€ 


FOR YOUR PRODUCT, TOO 


Old Dominion maintains an art and creative staff for designing packages which 
will do your product full justice.. This service is yours without obligation. 


Old DominionBoxCo.,Inc. 


LYNCHBURG. VIRGINIA 
Charlotte N.C 
Burlington. N.C 


Kinston, N.C. 


Martinsville. Va. 
Winston-Salem. N.C Asheboro. N.C 


AYON 


TENER 


new star joins the Laurel Rayon 


Processing Oils and Finishes ... a star 
whose performance means improved rayon 
processing and increased sales. A cation 


active softener of the amine 


OLAMINE gives an exceptionally soft 


finish and full hand on dved ravyons. Im- 


type, 


proves prints; softens but does not vellow 


bleached goods. Test OLAMINE. the 
new rayon softener at once simply 


clip the lower third of this ad and mail 
it to us with your letterhead ... a sample 


of OLAMINE will be sent promptly. 


For Better Rayon Processing 


Olamine 


Laurel Rayon Oils 
Laurel Rayon Sizes 
Laurel Supersulfates 
Laurel Ruxite RO 


Laurezol 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons Established 1909 
2607 E. Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Warehouses: Paterson, N. J. Chattanooge, Tenn. Charlotte, N C 
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Visiting the Mills 


Intimate Glimpses of Activities in Southern Textile 
Plants and the Men Who Own and Operate Them. 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


MARTINSVILLE, VA. 


It has been several weeks since my visit to Martins- 
ville, Va., and the busy cotton mill, where I received a 
warm welcome from Superintendent B. S. Pearson and 
his friendly group of overseers. 

Take a look at this group of splendid officials and key 
men. 


Front Row—G. O. Powell, assistant overseer spinning; E. 
G. Acker, secretary and assistant treasurer; Mrs. W. T. 
Draper, wife of cloth room overseer, stenographer; 8. S. 
Pearson, superintendent; W. T. Oraper, overseer cloth room. 
(He has never worked in any other mill and has been here 
17 years.) 


Back Row-—oO. B. Jones, master mechanic; G. F. Whisnant, 
assistant overseer weaving; C. O. Turner, overseer carding 
and spinning: N. F. Gravely, assistant overseer carding; J. 
B. Bradford, overseer weaving; R. A. Jefferson, second hand 
in weaving. 


This mill has been very much improved recently. There 
has been a general clean-up and quite a bit of overhaul- 
ing. 

The village has not been overlooked, but is also under- 
going a general clean-up, with houses being put into first- 
class condition and the streets being improved. 


FORT MILL, S. C. 
Springs Cotton Mills 


Springs Mills are all growing so fast that this scribe 
gets almost breathless, trying to understand and keep 
up, and has found it impossible. 

About the time we think “Now, they've done all they 
intend to do and will settle down.” Why, right away 


we ll see more and bigger additions, more and prettier 
homes going up, till we've about decided that Springs 
Mills are altogether the “git-up-and-gittenest”’ mills to be 
found. 

Kk. L. Cantrell is superintendent of Mill No. 1, which 
goes “away back,” and that front view gives little con- 
ception of its size. The varous styles and weights of 
sheeting here is of unexcelled quality. 

P. C. Turner is overseer crading; H. P. Walker is 
overseer spinning; J]. C. Godfrey, overseer weaving; Geo. 
W. Smith, overseer cloth room. 

Other live wires are Joe Arnold, D. O. Lane, O. C. 
Newton, A. W. Nance, D. N. Thomas and J. V. Hopkins 
in spinning and spooling; A. R. Odell and R. E. Caroth- 
ers, second hands in weaving. 

At Mill No. 2 (down the railroad), houses have been 
painted, eight new ones built and others going up. The 
mill has been enlarged; 19 spinning frames, two inter- 
mediates, one slubber and other machinery has been in- 
stalleed. 

Superintendent Thomas is one busy man and has a 
nice bunch of efficient overseers. D. E. Carter, overseer 
spinning; J. N. Simmons, overseer spinning; Chas. Jones, 
overseer carding; Claude Turner, overseer weaving. 

Met an old friend, C. L. Becknell, here, and was glad 
to see him. J. 5. Crenshaw, B. C. Lambert and D. H. 
Roberts are other live wires. 


NEWBERRY, S. C. 
Mrs. W. M. Thomas Honored On Her 72nd Birthday 


Mr. and Mrs. James Taylor, of 400 Crosson street, 
Newberry Cotton Mills, gave a delightful party on the 
evening of October 24th, honoring Mrs. Taylor’s mother, 
Mrs. W. M. Thomas, on her 72nd birthday. 

There were around 45 guests, including President and 
Treasurer Z. F. Wright, Secretary Wright Cannon, Super- 
intendent |. Y. Jones, several overseers and their wives, 
Rev. Mr. Brooks and wife, of West End Methodist 
Church, guests from Charlotte, N. C., and Birmingham, 
Ala., community friends and relatives. 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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FLOORING 
LUMBER 


your "first cost" problems, but also “encosoreo 


JACKSON LUMBER COMPANY 


| LOCKHART, ALABAMA 
CROSSETT WATZEK GATES INDUSTRY 


LOOM PARTS 


LUG STRAPS 
HOLDUPS, ETC. 


‘Proven in Practice 


Right in Principle & Price 


rell Machine (0... 


CHARLOTTE, 


CARD SCREENS REPAIRED 


EXTRAS FURNISHED WITHOUT CHARGE 
We Manufacture 


Rayon Lickerin Screens 
Get Our Prices 


ELLIOTT METAL WORKS 


P.O. Box 21 Spartanburg, S. C. Phone 2264 


PICKERS 
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CHILLY MORNINGS 


CHAPMAN 


MEANS 


Equip your cards with the Chapman 
Electric Neutralizer and avoid the troubles 
that static electricity causes, particularly on 
these cool mornings. 


Installation cost is low — and the equip- 
ment consumes only about as much elec- 
tricity as an ordinary electric light bulb. 


Read about the oly truly effective method 
of removing static electricity from cards, 
drawing frames, pickers, unwinders, etc. 
Write for bulletin today. 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, INC. 
Dover, N. H. 


Chrysler Bldg., New York: Fisher Bldg., Chicago. 
On Pacific Coast: H. W. Brintnall Co., Harris Seybold 
Potter (Canada) Ltd., Toronto. 


Please send me more information on the 
Chapman Electric Neutralizer. 
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Low Cost Construction: 
Dial 
CHOICE ALABAMA PINE 4 
\ Le 
These products are properly manu- 
| factured, seasoned and graded. 
They meet every requirement of 
FHA's minimum construction 
standards. 
your “upkeep” and “replacement” 
a problems. Address inquiries to LUMBER 
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(TETRA SODIUM PYRO PHOSPHATE) 


J | 


Shipped in 425 lb. bbis—125 lb. kegs—200 Ib. bags 


TRI SODIUM PHOSPHATE 
Di SODIUM PHOSPHATE 


} 


DETERG 
PRODUCTS 


494 Spring St. N. W. Atlanta, Ga. 
Columbia, 8. C.: Raleigh, N. C.: Texarkana, Ark.: Columbus. Ga.; 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


RAYON—— 
IDENTIFICATION 
uth 


Certified Fugitive Dyes 
for all 
Synthetic Fibres and Admixtures 


TINTINOL involves the contro! of three essential factors 
in Rayon Manufacturing by one simple application .. 
TINT] NOL Moisture, Lubrication, Tinting. & It imparts tenacity similar 


to good running cotton, produces a firm web, reduces 


sig the crunch, reduces static and split laps. It is the most 
Ready convenient and economical tinting process known. No 
for Use extra handling . . . no drying . .. no heating. .. no harsh 
; stock or curled fibres. %& TINTINOL is shipped in light 
im 


steel drums which serve for supply reservoir. You can 
Any Color have any color by the turn of a valve. *& Base Oil (SS) 
concentrate is also available for conditioning white 


Rayon stocks where tinting is not necessary. 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING COTTON 
17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 


Southern Sales Manager: H. L. Siever, Charlotte, N. C. 
Representatives: R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C. 
W. B. Uhler, Spartanburg, S. C. John Ferguson, La Grange, Ga. 
New England Representatives 


A.M. Knight, West Yarmouth, Mass.¢F.L. Ekstrand, Stafford Springs, Conn. 


Leadership 
(Continued from Page 36) 


peal to you leaders to keep your organizations human. 

| taught school for a long time and I once said that | 
prayed every night that I might not look like a school 
teacher, or act like one. I prayed that I might always 
stay a human being and see the world through human 
eyes and treat people in a human way. I| think that this 
is a good thought to leave with you, that you, as you 
work with the whirling machines and watch mass pro- 
duction roll out so beautifully and satisfactorily through 
highly efficient machines, do not forget that behind every 
machine is a human being whose loves and hopes and 
aspirations—aye, even whose divinity—have not died and 
they hunger and thirst for human appreciation just as 
much as the machines need lubrication and cleaning. 

I close with my old prayer, “O Lord, keep us all human 
and make us always appreciative of the human character- 
istics and qualities in industry.” 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. Takes Over the Benazet 
Heddle Co. 


The Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., with general offices and 
main plant at Philadelphia and other plants in Greenville, 
Atlanta, and Canada, have just purchased and absorbed 
The Benazet Heddle Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., manufac- 
turers of round wire heddles. 

The Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. has moved all of the ma- 
chinery and stock to its large, four-story and a block 
square plant in Philadelphia, where it will become a reg- 
ular department and where the heddle will be improved 
and modernized in keeping with present-day needs. 

All orders and correspondence intended for The Bena- 
zet Heddle Co. should be addressed to the Steel Heddle 
Mtg. Co., 2100 West Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hercules Declares Common Dividend 


Wilmington, Del.—The board of directors of Hercules 
Powder Co. declared a year end dividend of $1.65 a share 
on the common stock of the company. 

This is payable December 22, 1939, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on December 11, 1939. 


Attempted Burglary At Union Bleachery 


Greenville, S. C.—Thieves apparently attempting a 
wholesale cloth robbery at Union Bleachery recently were 
frightened away by the appearance of night watchmen 
after more than 1,000 yards in bolts had been thrown 
from a window, Deputy Sheriff Frank Reid reported. 
Officers watched the cloth the remainder of the night, but 
the thieves did not return and are being sought by ofh- 
cers. 

DANVILLE, VA.—The directors of the Riverside and 
Dan River Cotton Mills declared the regular semi-annual 
dividend of 3% on $7,500,000 preferred stock. 

It means disbursement of $225,000 on December 2Ist 
to stockholders of record on December 9th. 

It was the first dividend declared since July 1,. 1937. 
Four back dividends are owing these carrying accumu- 
lated interest of 6%. 
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DRONSFIELD’ S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 
EMERY FILLETING 


“The New Flexible’ “Needs No Damping” 
Stocks in The Standard 


all the leading Card-Grinding 
Mill Centres Medium 


Used the wide world o'er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


SH 
me Stocked by the 
Principal Mill 


Supply Houses 
and 


Card-Clothing 
Makers 


TRADE MARK - 


GUARANTEEDO 


WUALITY 
THE ONLY 


WE MAKE 


MERROW 


For Overseaming 
and Overedging 
efficiency at 
High Speed 

with maximum 


Established 1838 


Modernize 
with the New 


Merrow ClassA 
Machines 


Write for details and let us demonstrate these machines on your own 
fabrics. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


ng its Second Cs 
2802 Laurel sat 
E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721 R. B. Moreland, P. 0. Box 895 
Spartanburg, 8. C. Atlanta, aG. 


niury 
Hartford, Conn. 
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@ Why risk harsh chemicals? There’s 
nothing in Exsize that can. tender 
your sheerest fabric. For Exsize con- 
tains malt enzymes that remove 


starches by gentle natural action. It 
ideally prepares fabrics for better 
bleaching, dyeing and sanforizing. 
Exsize works quickly, thoroughly, 


and at nominal cost. 


RALPH E. LOPER CoO. 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Textile Costs and Operating 
Methods More Than a Quarter Century. 


COST SYSTEMS 
WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 

COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
SPECIAL REPORTS 


Fall River, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 


If you have any desizing problems, one of 
our field men will be glad to call at your mill 


to help you overcome them, Our labora- 


tory facilities are at your disposal. Write to 


PABST SALES COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Warehouses at New York, and Textile Warehouse Co., 


Greenville, 


| Copyright 1989, Pabst Sales Company, Chicago 
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CATION 
ACTIVE 


FABRICS, 


“OR 


® Onyxsan, the perfected Cation-Active 


softener, produces a surpassing rich, silky 
velvety softness on all cellulosic fabrics 
Being substantive, Onyxsan exhausts into 
the fibres to make these desirable effects 


Southern Repr. 
sé permanent to repeated laundering and dry- 


BE. W. Kiumph cleaning. Onyxsan is easy and economical 
Clif Myers to use. Write for your copy of new de- 
Charlotte, N. C. tailed book. Ask for sample or demonstra- 
tion. 
Midw. Repr. 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 
Specialists in Finishing Materials 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Maher Color @ Chemical 
Co., Inc., Chicago 


*Patent applied for 


PERMANENT SOFT FINISH 


“FUEL SAVINGS 


alone have paid back the cost 
of our Powers control in less 


than 3 years” 
‘OS 


ttand it’s helped improve 
the efficiency and health 
of our employees. 


@® Prevent OVER and 
UNDER-heating in 
your factory workrooms—offices and process 
rooms. Keep each room or department at the 
right temperature with Powers automatic tem- 
perature control ee e Powers control cuts heat- 
ing costs 15 to 40%—Speeds-up production by 
increasing efficiency and output of workers— 
Helps to improve the quality af pectena affected 
by temperature or humidity. Write for Bulletin 200. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 
1032 Jefferson Standard Bldg.,Greensboro,N.C. 
Offices in 47 Cities—See your phone directory. 
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The home was beautifully decorated in gorgeous au- 
tumn leaves, dahlias and chrysanthemums, the color 
scheme being red, yellow and white. 

Mr. Wright Cannon added great pleasure to the occa- 
sion by showing splendid movies of local and foreign 
scenes, and interesting bits of the World’s Fair. This was 
indeed a treat. 

Miss Marguerite Burns, fair niece of the honoree, and 
Mrs. Eloise Creekmore sang appropriate selections, with 
Miss Mary Layton at the piano. 

Delicious refreshments were served in the spacious 
living room, with Mrs. Layton, Miss Evelyn Burns and 
Mrs. Docia Franklin assisting the hostess. 

It was altogether an enjoyable and heart-warming oc- 
casion and will long be remembered as an outstanding 
social feature. 

The happy honoree received many really nice and val- 
uable gifts, proof of appreciation for her 45 years’ re- 
ligious and social work in the community. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Thomas moved to Newberry Cot- 
ton Mills from the old Union Cotton Mill, Union, S. C.. 
in 1894 and have two children, Mrs. James Taylor and 
Grover Thomas, all of Newberry Cotton Mills. 


Cleveland Mill & Power Co. 


Superintendent Chas. D. Forney, Jr., and President 
and Treasurer J. F. Schenck, Sr., ¢ ‘lev eland Mill & Power 
Co., Lawndale, N. C. 

Mr. Schenck, one of the pioneers of the textile industry 
in the South, studied and practiced law before joining his 


father in textile manufacturing more than 40 years ago. 
This mill at Lawndale is one of the busiest and most 


Interesting plants we have found. The product is various 
_yarns, plain and novelty, carpet yarns, twines and Christ- 


mas wrapping cord. A mercerizing plant for the product 
of Lily Mill at Shelby is among the attractions here. 
“Lily Mill Thread” is a household word and a satisfying 
necessity. 
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Eastern Carolina Group Discusses Mill Problems 
(Continued from Page 16) 


has the number of pounds of steam or steam pressure to 
do with it, anyway, except just for the protection of your 
slashers? I agree that you donot want the pressure to run 
too high, for the protection of your equipment. I see no 
relation between the steam pressure and your slashing. 


Mr. Miley: Well, there is not, except that if a man does 
not have a temperature control that is the only way he 
can compare from one slashing to another the amount of 
steam it takes to dry. 


Mr. Harden: 1 think there are a good many factors 
that enter into it—the distance you carry your steam, 
how well insulated your lines are, your trapping system, 
and other things. I have seen my slashers run, as the gen- 
tleman from Hillsboro says, with not enough pressure to 
make the steam gauge show anything; then I have seen it 
run up to six or seven pounds sometimes, in order to get 
the temperature right. So I think the only way to get at 
the solution of getting your yarn dried right is to go at it 
from the surface temperature of your cylinder. Then you 
also have to consider the kind of size you are putting on 
your warp. 


Mr. Miley: 1 think that is right, but very few of us 
have any adequate means of telling what the temperature 
is. Of course, the temperature varies with the steam pres- 
sure, and so we judge it from that. 


Mr. McGee: The temperature is controlled by the wa- 
ter that is passing from the cylinder. We run about. 12 
pounds pressure. We also have a high speed Cocker 
slasher that runs about 10 pounds pressure. 


Mr. Miley: Is that the pressure right in the cylinder? 


Mr. McGee: We have large and small cylinders. About 
25 to 28 yards a minute is our limit there. On the Cocker 
I do not know just how high you could run, but we have 
run up to 35 yards. That is our limit there. 


Mr. Miley: What makes it the limit? 


Mr. McGee: The mechanism on there: we had it set 
up for that. We had it set up for rayon. 

Mr. Miley: Let’s take up the second part of that ques- 
tion, as to methods of doffing the loom beams in prepara- 


tion for the tying-in machine: Who can give us a good 
method ? 


J. J. Hyder, Overseer of Weaving, Eno Cotton Mills, 
Hillsboro: Before we doff the beam we put the tape in. 
We stick a little piece of cloth on there to hold it, put it 
up there and put the clamps on. We hardly make any 
waste at all. 

Mr. Miley: You run the ends in to get the right width 
for your harness bar, then stick tape across the end. How 
many rows of tape do you use? 

Mr. Hyder: 

Mr. Miley: 

Mr. Hyder: 

Mr. Miley: 


Two rows. 
Then you cut it between the two? 
That is right. 


Do you use a stick under there to hold that 


on the loom beam? 
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OOP 


GATES WwuLco ROPE 


V-Drives 

e V-Flat 

@ Quarter-Turn 
@ Double-V 


GATES Textile Drives 


@ Cone Belts 
Card Bands 
@ Evener Belts 


GATES Industrial Hose 


ENGINEERING SALES CO. 


Builders Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. Phone 3-4232 
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DARY RING TRAVELERS 

: Made in sizes for all counts of cotton, wool, worsted silk = 

and rayon yarns. A trial order will convince you of the 

= superiority and durability of Dary Ring Travelers 

THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 

= 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
B. G. DARY, Treas. and Mgr. 


JOHN E. HUMPRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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i LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM HARNESSES 
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We Make 
SPECIAL BRANDS 
of LEATHER BELTING 
for LOOMS, CARDS 
and SPINNING FRAMES 
THE AKRON BELTING CO. 
Akron, Ohio 


Branches at 
Greenville, - - - 903-5 Woodside Bidg. 


Memphis, Tenn.,_ - - - - 390 S. Second St. 


ae SILK AND WOOL 


ets from Victor repre tatives 
your requirements, ther a Vi 
for the b. and the \ r men will help you 
select at 
All the up-to-the-minute developments are included in the Victor 
styles and sizes. and some just a littie ahead 
There's a Victor representative near you Write, wire, or telephone 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. L. 
P. O. Box 1318 
1733 inverness Ave., N. E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel.—Vernon 2330 Tel.—247 
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Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New  Olling 
Device three Sad- 


dies in one, 

Dixon's Pate 
Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


| Send for samples j 
DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE Co. 
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Mr. Hyder: No, sir. 

Mr. Miley: How do you do it? 

Mr. Hyder: Just roll it around; lap it. 

Mr. Miley: Has anyone a different system? 


Mr. Harden: We have a system by which we put on 
two rows of tape, then split the warp with large shears 
between the two rows of tape. Then we pull the tape 
down between the beam and a stick that fits into the slot 
of the beam and drive the stick in there. That holds it 
firmly and gives us a start with a smooth sheet of warp. 
It is better than wrapping it around. 


Sydney Green, Supt., Eno Cotton Mills, Hillsboro: | 
should like to ask Mr. Harden how the doffing is done. 
Don’t you get a mark across your sheet, if you stop the 
slasher ? 

Mr. Harden: No. Two men do the doffing: that is, 
one man handles the friction and the other man carries 
the tape across to the other side, and the man who is not 
handling the friction splits the warp with shears and car- 
ries the tape on down to the beam. The difference in the 
length of time to tuck the warp in and the length of time 
it takes to drive the stick in I think is hardly over a few 
seconds. 


Mr. Miley: Do you have the slasher at a dead stop 
while doing that? 


Mr. Harden: : Have it at a dead stop while putting the 
stick in, yes, sir. 


Mr. Green: It has been by experience that it would 
happen on blue denim that stopping the slasher would 
leave a mark there, if the slasher man does not hurry that 
job. He has a rather heavy size, and he can run the ma- 
chine on slow motion while wrapping the yarn. It does 
not seem to me quite as practical to drive the stick in. It 
does seem to me that a good many slasher men would 
have trouble if the machine were to be stopped for any 
length of time. | 


Mr. Miley: That would depend a good deal on the 
type of work you are on, whether that mark would be 
enough to show. 


Mr. Green: I am not sure about that. We run 40s 
yarn and have that difficulty, and I have seen mills on 8s 
and 10s yarn, making denim and coverts, that also have 
that trouble. 


Mr. Harden: \s that trouble caused, Mr. Green, by the 
piling up of starch or is it caused by the squeeze roll rest- 
ing on the bottom roll? 


Mr. Green: 1 don’t think it is-caused by the piling up of 
starch. My question originally was if you get a mark 
right across your sheet. It is not true that piling up of 
size will do that. I am referring particularly to the squeeze 
roll pressing on the bottom one and leaving a mark all the 
way across—a matter of temperature and atmosphere 
rather than of piling up. 


Mr. Miley: Let’s go on to the next part of that ques- 
tion. Has anyone a positive-driven slasher? Gear-driven? 


Mr. Hyder: We had a lot of trouble with that. 


— 
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Mr. Miley: You had a hard time getting your cylinder 
geared just right? 

Mr. Hyder: Yes, sir. We took one off and put ball 
bearings on it. You can run the yarn slacker from the 
size box with ball bearings than with either chain gear or 
friction gear. I find the slacker you can run it, the better 
the weave. 

Mr. Hardens We had the same experience. We thought, 
as Mr. Clark said about the steel rolls, that if we had 
vear-driven cylinders we would be right up to date. But 
we found through a series of tests we made that the rock- 
back of those gears was too great; that is, when you stop 
your cylinder and start it up again there is so much dis- 
tance between those rim teeth and the pinion that drives 
the cylinder that when you start the slasher it would have 
a tendency to rock one way and then rock back, and you 
had a lot of lost motion there and would stretch the warp. 
So we took it off. Of course, if you had a very small num- 
ber of ends you might to have it gear-driven, but if you 
can get along without it I believe it is better. 


Mr. Miley: Let’s take up Question No. 5. “What sys- 
tems of reports and records are used by the cloth room 
and the weave room in controlling imperfections in 
cloth?” 1 think the person who asked that question was 
probably having a lot of seconds and wanted someone not 
haviny any seconds to tell him what system he had. 


C. W. Howell, Asst. Supt., Mill No. 6, Erwin Cotton 
Mills Co., Durham: Our system of records and reports 
for controlling imperfect cloth begins with the cloth room 
When the inspector finds imperfections in the cloth that 
give signs of not having been corrected he makes a report 


to the weave room. On the notice he gives the imperfec- | 
tion and the number of the loom. Those notices are col-} 
lected and given to the loom fixer. This enables the loom | 
fixer to correct it. We have a form on which are listed a| 
number of the most frequent imperfections. When an 
imperfection is found the loom number and imperfection 
are listed. The form has also a number of spaces for 
imperfections not listed. The data on this report are 
transferred to a weekly record sheet which gives the 
number and location of each loom in our plant and which 
has a space for the cloth construction and a space for 

each day of the week. It has a demarcation line for loom 
widths and a line for the weaver and loom fixer. Severa! 
benefits may be derived from this. First, it gives a clear 
and accurate record of the imperfections for any loom. At 
a glance we have a comparison between loom sections, 
weavers sections, widths of construction. Second, it pro- 

vides loom production in cuts of cloth; or, rather, loom 
production in cuts of cloth may be tabulated. Third, it 

provides a perpetual loom list for construction changes. 
Fourth, an individual loom record for supply cost or re 

placement cost may be had. From this record we are able 
to give the number of yards and the cause of the imper- 
fection for any loom or section for any given period of 
time. Our regular procedure is to compile the results 
quarterly and make these results known to the loom fix- 
ers. From this record a loom that continues to produce 
imperfect cloth may be detected and the necessary cor- 
rections made. Some time ago we found that 10 per cent 
of our looms made 27 per cent of all the imperfect cloth. 
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ALL 
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DAY 


We completely fabricate, ma- 


chine, and cut Non-metallic” { 

Gears to your specifications 7 

and ship the same day order 

*PHENOLIZED is received. 

CANVAS 

Micarte Manufacturers of Industrial 

Formica Gears for the South : 

Insurok 

and others The ST. AYSMAN CO. 
801-813 E. Pratt Street - Baltimore, Md. 
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++ of ordering your alkalies 
‘often kick back! 


e ¢ © but when you use Solvay 


Alkalies in the manufacture of your textile prod- 
ucts you can depend on their high quality .. . 
depend on their constant uniformity at all times. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solway Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y, 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston Charlotte Chicago Cincinnatl Cleveland Detroit 
New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 


SOLVAY 
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NEW REDUCED FARES 


for Economical Travel 
COACH TICKETS 


ONE WAY 1% PER MILE 
Round Trip 10% less... than double 


the one-way coach fares. 
ROUND TRIP TICKETS 
2%; PER for each mile traveled. Return limit 30 days. 
4 


Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on pay- 
ment of proper charges for space occupied. 


ROUND TRIP TICKETS 


Z, ¢ PER for each mile traveled. Return limit 6 months. 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on pay- 

2 
MILE nent of proper charges for space occupied. 


AIR-CONDITIONED Sleeping Cars 
Dining Cars and Coaches on Through Trains 


Insure Safety « Avoid Highway Hazards 
TRAVEL in COMFORT by TRAIN 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM] 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS OF 


CALGON 


The Only Complete Water Normalizer 


Chemicals, Oils, Soaps 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories 
Incorporated 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 
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There was one loom that I particularly remember; about 
every other day we had a cut of cloth coming back for 
thin places. It was an unusual case, and it was hard for 
us to find the trouble. By tabulating the results daily we 
knew that we were still having the thin places on this 
particular loom, and we continued to work on it. Finally 
we found the cause. In this particular case a worn bear- 
ing was the cause of our thin places, and it took us a week 
or perhaps longer to find that. We feel that if we had not 
had the information before us all the time we might have 
skipped over that and thought it was just another one of 


those things. The loom number and the cause and number 3 
of yards of the imperfections are placed on a sheet where 
the weaver and loom fixer may observe them for repeti- 
tion of bad work on the same loom. It is from this record 
that we obtain the percentage of imperfections for each 
weaver and loom fixer. The percentages of each and the 
numerical ratings are published each week. 

Another record we have is for pick-ups or smashes. It 
provides space for the cause. By study of the causes for 
pick-ups or smashes we feel we are able to judge them 
and begin a series of eliminations to prevent them. As the 
causes of pick-ups or smashes are reduced, the amount of 
imperfect cloth is reduced, also. For comparative purposes 
we chart each week the percentage of production and 
percentage of imperfect cloth produced. This chart may 
be used for any number of things, one of which is average 
daily humidity reading. We do not think that perhaps the 
basis of our work is this large weekly record sheet. There 
are a number of advantages that this sheet has, and, 
working with the smaller sheets that we have, we find 
that at any time we can give the exact number of yards 
and the cause for an imperfection on any loom in our 
plant. 


Mr. Miley: Our time is getting short, so let’s go on to 
the last question, No. 6: “‘Discuss inside sanitation and 
methods of controlling spitting on the floors and the gen- 
eral cleanliness of the mill. Discuss scrubbing and the 
methods used.”’ 

Does anyone here have scrubbing machines? Do you 
do the scrubbing with machines? Has anyone had experi- 
ence with them? 

Mr. James: We have had them. We get pretty good 
results with them. 


Mr. Miley: 


scrubbing ? 


What advantages have they over hand 


Mr. James: Several advantages, | think. One is getting 
around oftener. One of the machines will average about 
1200 to 1500 square feet an hour. They get around 
oftener and keep the floor in better condition. 


Mr. Miley: Do you have any trouble with them in 
getting around the posts and close to machinery? 


Mr. James: Well, they are not able to get around so 
well. We have an extra man who scrubs around the ma- 
chinery and the posts. 
Mr. Miley: Did anyone here ever see anyone spit on 
the floor in the mill? (Laughter.) 
Mr. Parks, Jr... Mr. Byrd is an authority on that. 


Mr. Byrd: The only thing I can say about spitting on 
the floor is that it is a lot better than holding it in the 
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mouth too long. There will not be so much of it. (Laugh- 
ter.) 


Mr. Miley: 1 should like Mr. Hughes to tell us what 
he has done about improving the cleanliness of the mill, 
especially in eliminating spitting on the floor. 


R. A. Hughes, Overseer Spinning, Winding and Warp- 
ing, Mill No. 5, Erwin Cotton Mills Co.. Erwin: We do 
not have very much of that now. 


Mr. Miley: How do you stop it? 


Mr. Hughes: We took our man and put him to scrub- 
bing around the floors and started a campaign of general 
cleaning up. We did not put much stress on tobacco at 
first. Nearly everybody in the mill uses it in one form or 
another. We put on a general campaign of cleanliness, 
and they got to cleaning up better. Then we put cuspidors 
around where the men congregate. Weosgot the overseers 
to clean up more, got them to shave and look a little bet- 
ter. We did it by teaching the men, not by hurting any- 
body’s feelings. 


Mr. Miley: We have finished this list of questions, and 
our time is up. Is there anything else? If not, the meet- 
ing is adjourned. 

(The meeting ended at 12 o’clock noon.) 


Synthetic Gum for Textile Finishing 


Among the more exotic of the world’s raw materials are 
the water soluble natural gums exuded by some tropical 
trees after being wounded by the collector’s hatchet. In 
1937 the textile and numerous other American industries 
imported more than $3,000,000 worth of these gums, 
chiefly gum tragacanth, gum karaya, and gum arabic. 
Gum arabic is obtained from the thorn forest stretching 
across Africa west from Ethiopia, while tragacanth and 
karaya come from India, Iran and the countries of the 
Eastern Mediterranean. Now, just as the European war 
is making such far-away places definitely unpopular as 
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sources of supply, comes the timely announcement that a 
new synthetic gum, capable of substituting for the natural 
products, will be produced in the United States. 

Though often confused with the varnish makers’ oil- 
soluble fossil gums because of the similarity in nomen- 
clature, the water-soluble gums are distinct in properties, 
application, and chemical constituttion. The structure of 
the gums is not yet clear, but they are known to yield 
various sugars on decomposititon. It is thought that they 
may be formed by transformation of the cellulose of the 
tree by an enzyme liberated when the tree is wounded or 
when it becomes diseased. 

Gums are useful chiefly for their property of increasing 
the viscosity of water, often to the point where a paste or 
gel is formed. A solution containing as little as 3% gum 
tragacanth may be cut into blocks. In textile printing the 
dyes are held in a gum paste, and in the sizing of textiles 
and paper to improve their appearance and ‘feel’ a gum 
solution is used either alone or as a binder with other 
materials. Starch or its derivatives are sometimes used 
for the dye paste, but natural gums are required for the 
penetration and brilliance of shade necessary for high- 
grade work. Gums are often the principal constituent of 
mucilages. In such products as hand lotions the thicken- 
ing properties of gums are sometimes used to keep the 
constituents dispersed and to change the liquid to a pleas- 
ant creamy substance. 

Though chemically different, the new synthetic gum is 
reported to have properties similar, and in some cases 
superior, to those of the natural gums. Its viscosity is 
said to be high and to be well maintained in both acid 
and alkaline conditions and even after considerable dilu- 
tion. It is completely miscible with water. Since it is a 
synthetic, it can be supplied in uniform quality, an ad- 
vantage over natural gums, whicl sometimes pick up 
strange companions in their travels. Textile mills and 
other users will be interested to learn that they no longer 
need rely entirely on the vagaries of tropical weather and 
war-disrupted shipping.—/ndustrial Bulletin of Arthur 
D. Lattle, Inc. 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO. 
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“The Weavers’ Friend” 
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Distributed by 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 
C. B. Tler, Greenville, S. C. F. M. Wallace, Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize thai operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 15 Augusta 
St., Greenville. S. C.; 390 S. Second St., Memphis, Tenn. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Offices: 
Court Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Rooms 716-19, 101 Marietta St. Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 846 Baronne St.. New Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Ameri- 
can Bidg.., Cincinnati, Ohio: 619 Mercantile Bldg., Dallas, Tex.; 
201 Petroleum Bldg., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex.; 310 Mutual 

ldg., Kansas City, Mo., 620 S. 5th St., Architects and Bldrs. 
Exhibit Bidge., Louisville, Ky.: 1433 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: 7 North 6th St., Richmond, Va. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza. New York City. Sou. Office and W arehouse, 822 W. 
Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C., Hugh Puckett, Southern sales 
Mer. Reps., John D. Hunter, C. B. Suttle, Jr., A. W. Foley, 
Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St tirmingham, Ala.: 
Jack B. Button. 1202 W. Market St., Greensboro, N. C.; Eugene 
H. Driver. 272 14th St... N. E., Atlanta, Ga.; Wilton H. Earle, Jr., 
409 Westfield Ave., Greenville, 8. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. lL Southern 
Plants, Charlotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, 602 Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO. (Textile Division), Lancaster, Pa. 
Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. J. V. Ashley. 


ARNOLD. HOFFMAN 4 CO.. Inc., Providence, R. lL. Chester 


|, Kddy. asst. sales mer., 903-904 Woodside Bide Greenville, Ss 
(. Sou. Reps., Frank Johnson, Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C.; Robert 
KE. Buck. Box 904. Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck. 1615 12th 
St Columbus. Ga.: W. Chester Cobb. Hotel Russell Erskine, 


Huntsville. Ala.: D. Flovd Burns, Jr Rox 198, Durham, N Cc 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou, Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place. Greenville, S. C.: 215 Central Ave., 5S. W., At- 
lanta. Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
Succeeded by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Atlanta Division. (See 
this company’s listing.) 


AUFFMORDT 4 CO., C. A., 2 Park Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., 8S. L. Diggle, Jr.. 522 Hawthorne Lane, Charlotte, 


PANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Distributor, 


Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. ©. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, I! Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, Ss. Cc. J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BORNE. SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler. 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg. 5 C.; a 
Young, 1546 Stanford Place, Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson 
P. O. Box 592, LaGrange, Ga 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Rep., J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 
N. ©. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton. Iowa. TIaither Knowles, Sou. Agt., 
Box 127. Phone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps... Grady Gil- 
bert. Box 342, Phone 1132, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., 
Ine.. Dana H. Alexander, 900 Woodside Bidge., Phone 3713, Green- 
ville. S. C.: Geo. B. Moore. Box 481, Phone 5822, Spartanburg, 
ee Rovee L. Estes, Box 325. Phone 469, LaGrange. Ga. Stocks 
earried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, 
Coneolidated Brokerage Co... Greenville, 8S. C.; Se rvice 
Warehouse. Atlanta. Ga.: Farmers Bonded Warehouse, Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO.. Baltimore, Md. Sou. Rep., C. 
T. Broun. Wilder Blidg.., Charlotte. N. C. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Gree nville, S. C.. John R. 
White. Mer.;: Corn Products Sales Co., Montgome ry Bide., Spar- 
tanbure. 8S. C.. J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.). Hurt Blidg., 
Atianta. Ga., C. G. Stover, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
Security Bank Bldg., Greensboro, N, C.. W. R. Joyner, Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bldge., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. 
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CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou Of- 
fice, Woodside Bldg. Greenville, 8S. C. Southern Tape Agent: 
Byrd Miller, Woodside Blidg., 5S. Roll Agents: 
Dixie Roller Shop, Rockingham, N. .. A. J. Whittemore & 
Sons, Burlington, N. C.: Dixie Roll % Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; 
Morrow Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C.: Greenville Roll & 
Leather Co., Greenville, 5S. C. Take Up Roll Agent: M. Brad- 
ford Hodges, Box 752, Atlanta, Ga. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.: Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.: John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 
720, Atlanta, Ga. HH. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartan- 
burg, C. 


DIEHL MFG. CO., Elizabethport, N. J. Textile Dept... P. N. 
Thorpe & Co., 267 ‘Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Offices: 
Charlotte, N. C.. 617 Johnston Bhig.. James H. Lewis: Atlanta. 
Ga., 172 Trinity Ave., S.W., S. G. Boyd: Dallas, Tex., 2nd Unit 
Santa Fe Bldg., Olin Duff 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C.. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., E. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
Sst.. S. W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, S. C 
Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS CO., Inc., E. Organic Chemi- 
cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div., Wilmington. 
Del. John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mer.: D. C. Newman, Asst. 
Sou. Sales Mgr.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou, Sales Mer.: E. P. 
Davidson, Asst. Mer. Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 5S. 
Church St., Charlotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, H. B. Con- 
stable, J. P. Franklin, J. F. Gardner, L. E. Green, M. D. Haney, 
W. R. Ivey, 8S. A. Pettus, A. W. Picken, N. R. Vieira. Charlotte 
Office; J. T. McGregor, Jr., James A. Kidd, 1035 Jefferson Stand- 
ard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., G. H. Boyd 
804 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.;: R. D. Sloan. T. It 
Johnson, Greenville, S. C.;: W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr.. 
V. A. Howard, Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: 
Tom Taylor, Newnan, Ga 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. I., The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept. Main Office, Wilmington, Del.: Charlotte Of- 
fice, 414 S. Church St., LeRoy Kennette, District Sales Mer 
Reps., J. L. Moore, Technical Man, Penn R. Lindsay, Salesman, 
414 5S. Church St.; N. P. Arnold, 1254 BE. Lake Road, Atlanta. Ga.. 
Technical Service Man.: R. C. Cochrane. 356 Pine Tree Drive. 
Atlanta, Ga., Salesman: W. F. Murphy, 1106 19th Ave., Nashville. 
Tenn., Ceramic Salesman. 


EATON, PAUL 8B., 213 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou Plant. 
118% W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. George Field, Mer.; Geo. 
F. Bahan, District Rep. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C., S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps., John E. Fox, First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bildg.., 
Chattanooga. Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Office, 1314 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. I. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence. R. I. Sou. Plants. 
Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, S. C.: Central Frank - 
lin Process Co., Chattanooga, ‘Tenn. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C.. 
Cc. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Rs Reps., J. W. Lassiter, F. W. Rea- 
gan, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.; J. CC. Borden, Grace 
American Bidg., Richmond, Va.; D. H. R. Wige. Wainwright 
Bidg.. Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce Bidc.. 
Bluefield, W. Va.: H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bank Bldg., Charles- 
ton, 8S. C.: P. Ww. Black, Greenville, Thompson. 
Bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St... New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. 
C., B. A. Stigen, Mar. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga., E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.: 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mgr.; Charlotte, N. C., EB. P. 
Coles, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mger.;: Houston. 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
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ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer. Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Mc- 
Kinney, a.’ Ft. Worth ex., . H. Keen, Mer.; Knoxville, 
Tenn., . Cox, Mer.; Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mer.; 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.: Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mor. New Orleans, La., B Willard. Mer.: Richmond, 
We icklin, Mer.; San Antonio, ee A. Uhr, Mer. 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga., W. J. Selbert, Mgegr.; Dallas, 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mer.: Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps., Gastonia, 

C., W. G. Hammer; Greenville, S. C., W. J. Moore, Ralph 
Gossett; Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.; T. C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, 
S. C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.: New 
York, N. Y.: Philadelphia. Pa.: New Orleans, La.: Houston, 
Tex.: Louisville, Ky.;: Toledo, O. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanbure, S. C. Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bide... 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.: Johnston Blide., Charlotte, N. 
C., Eimer J. McVey, Mer.: Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. Dis- 
tributors—Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Hercules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div., Atlanta, 
Ga.: Hercules Powder Co., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Warehouses—American Storage and Warehouse Co., 505-513 
Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511-513 
Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.: South Atlantic Bonded Warehouse 
Corp., W ashington and Macon Sts., Greensboro, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Distrib- 
utors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill 
Supply Co., and Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia 
her Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 
S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S. C.; Carolina 

Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


HOLLISTER, E. W., Box 721, Spartanbure. S. C. Distributor 
in N. C. and 8S. C. for The Merrow Machine Co. and American 
Safety Table Co. Merrow parts and supplies stocked at Spar- 
tanbure. 


HOUGH SHADE CORP., Janesville, Wis. Sou. Reps., James 
B. Barton, Jr., 223 Mortgage Guarantee Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; F. 
H. Hughes, P. O. Box 454, Greenville, S. C. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W: Somerset St.. Philadelphia, 
Pa., W H. Brinkley. Sou. Sales Mer., 1301 W. Morehead St. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.., C. L. Elgert, 7 St. Paul St., Balti - 

o, Hansen, 414 N. Sheppard 5St., Richmond, Va.; 
FP. Schwovyer, 507 N. Main St. High Point. N. C.: D. O. Wylie, 
W. Morehead St., *harlotte. N. C.: L. Brooks, P. O. Box 
263, Griffin, Ga.: W. lL. Meisle, 161 Cloverhurst Ave... Athens, 
Ga.: J. J. Reilly, 1830 Peachtree, Apt. No. 17, Atlanta, Ga.; H. J. 
Reid. 308 Hillerest Ave., Decatur, Ga.: V. C. Shadden, 1821 Au- 
burndale Ave., Chattanooga. Tenn.; J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San 
Jacinto, Houston, Tex.: G. J. Reese, 527 S. Front St., New Or- 
leans, La 


Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 
3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Warcester, Mass. Sou. Office 
and Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Mel- 
chor, Sou. Agent; S. W. Rep., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 
Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex.; J. Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., 5. 
W., Atlanta, Ga.; Carl M. Moore, 833 York St., Gastonia, N. C. 


HUBINGER CO., THE, Keokuk, Iowa. Southeastern Sales 
Rep., Chester M. Goodyear, 1284 Piedmont Ave., N. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Warehouse stocks at Greenville, S. C., Winston- Salem, ‘ 
C., Atlanta, Ga. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Ex- 
ecutive, W. Irving Bullard. Pres., Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Sales 
Mer., S. B. Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, S. C.; Sou. Service 
Mer., Dan B. Griffin, P. O. Box 1036, Greensboro, N. C.; Sou. 
Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 544, Charlotte, 
N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro. 
N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Sup- 


ply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, 
N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hardware 
Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartan- 


burg, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., 


Greenville, 8S. C.; Greenville 
Textile Supply Co., 


Greenville. S. C.: Fulton —_ Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga Fs Sup- 
mies, Inc., LaGrance, Ga.: The Young & bon Supply Co., 
Mirmingham, Ala. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


KENNEDY CO., W. A., 814 S.. Tryon St., 
W. A. Kennedy, Pres 


Charlotte, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses. Gree nville, S. C.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 


Claude B. ller. P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.; Luke J. Castile, 
924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala. 
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LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadel- 
hia, Pa. Sou. Reps., A. Henry Gaede, P. 0. Box 1083, Char- 
otte, N. C., and W. R. Sargent, P. O. Box 1044, Greenville, 8. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bldge., Greenville, 8S. C. 
New England Office, Buffington Blde., Fall River, Mass. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CoO., 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. 
E. W. Hoilister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C.; R. B. More- 
land, t. Box 895. Atlanta, Ga. 


MOCCASIN BUSHING CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
bers: (Odell Mill Suprly Co.. Greensboro, N. C.; Shelby Supply 
Co., Shelby, N. C.; Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. 
C.: M. C. Thurston Co., Richmond, Va.;: Ferebee-Johnson Co., 
Lynchburg, Va.; Knoxville Belting Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Miss. 
Foundry k Mch. Co., Jackson, Miss.; Corinth Machine Co., Cor- 
inth, Miss.; Industrial Supplies Co., LaGrange, Ga.; Philips Hdw. 
& Supply Co., Columbus, Ga.; Macon Supply Co., Macon, Ga.; 
Owen-Richards Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Matthews-Morse Sales 
Co., 909 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Spartanbure, 8. C. Gen. 
Mer., Paul C. Thomas. Sou. Reps... Jos. P. Carter, E. H. Thom- 
as. Mer. Chemical Div., T. J. Boyd. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., Inc., General Of- 
fice, 40 Rector St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer., 
201 W. First St... Charlotte, N. C.: Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to 
Res. Megr., 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: D. 8S. 
Morse, 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Ww. om Barker, 201 W. 
First St., Charlotte, N. C.: R. B. Murdoch. 201 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C.: Harry L. Shinn, 201 W. First St., Charlotte. 
N. C.: A. R. Okerstrom, 201 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.: J 
H. Shuford. Jefferson-Standard Bidge., Greensboro, N. C.: J. A. 
Parker, Jefferson-Standard Bldge., Greensboro, N. C.;: H. A. Rod- 
gers.. 1006 James Bidg., Chattanooga., Tenn.: C. A. Spratt. 
19006 James Bide... Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. I. White, American 
Bavings Bank Bide.. Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. Jackson, B-3 Dimon 


Sou. Job- 


Court Apt.. Columbus, Ga Frank LL. Feagle, 3300 St. Charlee 
Ave... Apt. No. 4, New Orleans, La.: E. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick 


St.. Favetteville, N. C. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., Main Office. 111 Broadway, New 
York. Branches: 659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati, O.: Widener 
Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.): (Atlantic 
Branch), Georgia Lead Div., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouses: Savan- 
nah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co.. Bay St. Extension and 
Canal St.. Savannah, Ga.: John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Pler 1. 
S. FE. Corner Light and Pratt Sts.. Baltimore, Md.: F. V. Gunn 
& Co., 1422 East Cary St.. Richmond, Va. Sou Sales Reps. : 
A. K. Brown, 1670 Cornell Road. N. E., Atlanta. Ga.: J. K 
Campbell, Cor. Jacksboro Pike and Oak Park Drive, Ramtate 
City, Tenn.: Angus P. Gunn, 4011 Mt. Vernon St., Richmond, 
Va.: R. S. Haves, 2305 Fourth Ave., Richmond, Va.: C. Wallace 
Jackson, 1709 Fort Brage Road, Fayetteville, N. C.;: T. B. Long- 
hurst, 301 S. Union St., Concord, N. C. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. 
Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Agt., L. E. Taylor, Charlotte, N. Cc. Sou. 
Reps., Otto Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.: H. P. Askew, Box 272. 
Atlanta, Ga.: Wm. 8S. Johnstone, P. O. Box 993, Gastonia, N. C 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave... New York 
City... Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191, Char- 
lotte, N. C., Spartanburg, C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville. S. C. 
Falls L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE. ROY. New Bedford. Mass. Sou. Rep., John P. Bat- 
son, P. O. Box 614, Greenville, S. C. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS Stamford. Conn 
Sou. Rep... E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Reps.., 
Edwin W. Kiumph, 2018 Dilworth Road. West, Charlotte, N. C.: 
Cliff C. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, N. C. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. Tl. Sou. 
Rep., W. A. Pardue, Ss. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co.., Greenville, 


PARKS-CRAMER CoO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., Inc., 420 Lexington Ave... New York 
City; Cedar Rapids, Iowa; P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mer... Atlanta. 
Ga.; W. J. Kirby, E. C. Kontz, J. H. Almand, Atlanta Office 
C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C.; G. L. Morrison, Spartanbure. 
S. C.; T. H. Nelson, Charlotte, N. C.;: W. R. Brown, Dallas. Tex 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fices and Warehouses: Baltimore, Md.; Birmingham, Ala.: 
Charlotte, N. C.; Dallas, Tex.; El Paso, Tex.; Fort Worth, Tex.: 
High Point, N. C.; Houston, Tex.: Knoxville, Tenn.: i 
Tenn.;: Nashville, Tenn.: New Orleans, La.: Richmond. Va 
Savannah, Ga. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc., Pa. Sou. Rep., 
H. G. Mayer, 414 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. © 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO., (Group Accident 
and Health and Welfare Plans Div.) Chattanooga, Tenn 
Southeastern Div. Office, 203 Pecenenenar Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 


THE PURE OIL CO., Industrial Sales Dept., Southeastern 
gama Office, 140 Spring St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., O. T. Clark, 
gr. 
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RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ou. Reps., L. H Schwoebel. 513 N. Spring St. Winston-Salem, 

c.; J. W. Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, S C.; A. 8. Jay 
1600 5S. 2ist St.. Birmingham, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, 88 Forsyth 
St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Atlanta Store, C. R. Mitchell, Mer.., 
88 Forsyth St., S. W., Phone Walnut 5915, Atlanta. Ga. 


RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO., Providence, R. IL Sou. Rep.., 
Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville. S. C. 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Green- 
ville, S. C., John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St.. Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle. 
Seu. Agent; Atlanta, Ga.. John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer. 
Selling Agents: Greenville. 5. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agent 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. cs | ae xander W. Anderson, 10 
Mil.on Ave. Edgewood. R. I. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta. Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. Sou. Ware- 
houses: Ric hmond, Va., 1017-19 Main St.; Charlotte, N. C.. 222 
Ww. First St.; Spartanburg, S. C., 158 E. Main S8t.: Columbia, 
Main st.; Atlanta, Ga., 70 Broad St.. N. W.: Colum- 
bus, Ga., 1038 Broadway; Nashville, Tenn., 711 Church St.: 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 826-28 Broad St.: Birmingham, Ala., 2016 
Third Ave., N.; Montgomery. Ala.. 38 Commerce St.;: Knoxville, 
Tenn., 314 5. Gay St. Sou. Reps.: E. H. Steger. 222 W. ist st.. 
Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olney, 158 E. Main St.. Spartanburg, Ss. 
C.; W. Masten, 1300 W. 4th St., Winston-Salem. N. C.: T. R. 
Moore, 501 Westover Ave., Roanoke. Va.: G. N. Jones, 207 
Glascock St... Raleigh, N. C.: W. H. Mastbrook. 4207 Oakland 
Ave.., Greensboro. N. C.; John Limbach, 70 Broad St., N. W.. 
Atlanta, Ga.; D. S. Shimp, 3 Columbus Sta., Nashville. Tenn. : 
©. A. King, 4001 Hanover Ave., Richmond, Va.: M. P ‘Forter, 
1038 Broadway, Columbus. Ga 


SLAYSMAN CO., THE, 813 E. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORP., Kenosha, Wis. 623 Spring St.. N. 
W., Atlanta, Ga.; 20 E. 2ist St., Baltimore. Md.: 2809 Main St., 
Dallas, Tex.; 119 W. Ashley St., Jacksonville. Fla.: 2516 Grand 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo.; $40 Poydras St.. New Orleans. La.; 
1645 W.. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 2647 Washington Bivd.. St. 
Louis, Mo. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore. Md. Warehouses Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C.: 
Textile Warehouse Co.. 511 Rhett St , Greenville, S. C.: South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C. New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.: Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer Co.. 102 Boush St.. 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. 
Branches: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte. N. C.. H. O. Pierce, 
Mer.; Earl H. Walker, Ear! K. Arthurs, and Hugh Causey, sales- 
men. American Bank Bide... New Orleans. La., C. O. Kings- 
bury, Mger.; W. L. Moise, salesman. Sou. Plant, Solvay Process 
Co., Baton Rouge, La. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Chariotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. &., Decatur, Ill. Sou Offices. 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.. Wm. H. Randolph. Jr.. 
Sou. Mer., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Sou. Megr., 812 Montgomery Bide., 
Spartanburg. S. C.; Geo. A. Dean teps.. W. T. O'Steen, Green- 
ville, S. C.; H. F. Taylor, Jr.. Monroe, N. C.: John T. Higgin- 
bothem; H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham. Ala. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga. Tenn. 
Sales and Executive Offices, Lafayette Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa 
Sou. Reps., W. S. Lawson. care Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co.. 
Chattanooga, Tenn ; J. P. Rickman. care Standard- Coosa- 
Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; N. P. Murphy, Guilford Bldg.. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


STANDARD TYTAPE CO., Asheboro, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. 
Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Bank Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. Greenville Office 
and Piant, Greenville, S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr.. Asst. Vice- 
Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson: Sam 
Zimmerman. Jr.; Herry Goodwin Atlanta Office and Plant. 
Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, Barney Cole. Ver- 
non A. Graff. Spinning and Twister Ring Division, Ralph 
Ragan. Southern Shuttles, Inc., Greenville, S. C. (subsidiary), 
Louls P. Batson, Pres. 


STEIN, HALL 4@ CO.. Inc., 285 Madison Ave... New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St.. Fall! 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 1894. Green- 
ville, 8. C.; D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. Cc. E. A. Terrell. 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO.. THE, New York. N. ¥ Dist. Offices, Box S01, Nor- 
folk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Ro- 
gart, Norfolk, Va.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va.; W. H. Goebel. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN, December 15, 1939 


Roanoke, Va.; G. W. Wood, Goldsboro, N. C.: W. P. Warner. 
Greensboro, N. C.: H lL. Marlow, Charlotte, N. C.: J. 8S. Leon- 
ard, Greenville, S. C.: W. WN Dulaney, &. 
Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.: A. C. Keiser. Jr. Atianta, Ga.: J. G. 
Myers, Birmingham, Ala. : W. H. Mandy, Birmingham, Ala.: P. 
H faker, New York, N Y. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY a Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, 8S. Cc. E. 
J. Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. 


TIDEWATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place. New 
York City. Carolinas Distributor: Heath Distributing Co., 
1118 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U § BOBBIN 4 SHUTTLE co., Lawrence, Mass. Sou 
Plants, Greenville, S. C.: Johnson City Tenn. and Monticello, 
Ga. Sou. Reps., EB. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bide.. Charlotte, 
N. om M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville. S. C.: Ly Cc. Ragan, 
High Point, N. om A. D. Roper, Jobnson City, Tenn. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. factory and Main Offices: ’ 


Providence. R. I. Sou. Branch Office: 1400-A Woodside National 
Bank Bldg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Factory Reps.: J. S. Palmer, 
a tox 626. Anderson, S. C.; L. K. Palmer. P. 0. Rox 241, 
Birmingham, Ala W. L. Moore, 601 Pearl St... Lynchburg. Va.: 
toggenkamp, Powhatan Apts., Floyd and Woodbine 
Louisville, Ky.; Harold H. Blomeley, 1715 Springdale Ave.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.; L. M. Hardy, 1862 S. W. 24th St.. Miami. Fila.; EB. J. 
McMahon, R. F. D. No. 1, Box 488-B, Fort Worth. Tex Sou. 
Distributors for ‘“‘Barreled Sunlight:"’ ALABAMA Birmingham: 
Standard Building Material Co., Inc., 230 S. 3ist St.: Montgom- 
ery; Bear Lumber Co., 400 Lee St. ARKANSAS—Little Roe 
Gilmore Paint & Paper Co., 320 Louisiana St. FLORIDA Jack- 
sonville: Gill & Mulholland, 309 W. Forsyth St.: Lakeland: Miller 
Hdwe. & Paint Co.; Miami: Tingle Paint Co.. 49 S. W. First St.; 
Orlando: Thomas Lumber Co., Gore Ave. and Rallroad: St. Au- 
gustine: C. F. Hamblen, Inc., cor. King and Bay Sts.: St. Peters- 
burg: Dann-Gerow Paint Co., Inc., 250 9th St. and 3rd Ave., 3S.: 
Tampa: I. W. Phillips &.Co., Morgan and Bell Sts.: W. Palm 
Beach: Sewell Hdwe. Co., 628 Clematis St.: Winter Park: Thom- 
as Lumber & Supply Co., 740 Orange Ave. GEORGIA Atlanta: 


Campbell Coal Co,, 236-240 Marietta St.. N. W.: Columbus: 
Graves Paint & Glass Co... 2222 Wvynnton toad: Savannah: Mor- 
gan s, Inc., 111 W. Broad St.: Waycross Hereford-Morgan Hdwe. 
Co., cor. Lott and Mary Sts. LOUISIANA taton Rouge: Service 


Sales Co., P. O. Box 58. NORTH CAROLINA—Asheville: Pritch- 
ard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville, 77 Patton Ave.: Charlotte: 
Pritchard Paint & Glass Co.. 112 Ww, Sth St.: Durham: Shaw 
Paint & Wall Paper Co.. Inc.. Chapel Hill St.: Greens- 
boro: Gate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene St.: High Point: Vick 
Paint & Wall Paper Co., 219 E. Commerce St.: Mt Airy: W. B. 
Merritt Co.; Raleigh: Ideal Paint & Wall Paper Co.., 115 S. Salis- 
bury St.; Southern Pines: Shaw Paint & Wall Paper Co., Inc., S 
Kast Broad St.: Winston-Salem: Vick Paint Co.. 219 W oth St. 
OK LAHOM A—Muskogee: Atlas Supply Co., 418 N. Main St.: 
Oklahoma City: Dunn Fuel & Lumber Co.. 2220 N. Broadway. 
SOUTH CAROLINA—Charleston: Atlantic Paint Co.. 207 Meet- 
ing St.; Spartanburg: Montgomery & Crawford. Inc.. W. Main 
St. TENNESSEE—Kingsport: General Hdwe. & Electric 
Inc., 210 E. Market St ; Knoxville: Chapman Paint & Wallpaper 
Store, 214 S. Gay St. Memphis: Binswanger & Co. of Tennessee, 
645-655 Union Ave. Nashville: The Eason-Morgan Co... 312 Sec- 
ond Aveé., N TEXAS—Beaumont: Hicks Paint & Wall Paper 
Co., 543 Orleans St.; Corpus Christi: Bryan D. Beck. 204 N. Cha- 
parral St.; Dallas, Pratt Paint & Paper Co., Bryan and Ervay 
Sts.; Houston: Fred G. DeYoe. 3001 Bagby St.: Lubbock: New- 
som-Gibson Co., 1414 Ave. K.; Lubbock: Graham's Paint & Paper 
(o., 1209 13th St.: San Antonio: “Roemer.” 112-114 Main Ave 
VIRGINIA—Lynchburg: D. A. Hines Co., Inc., 316 12th St.: Nor- 
folk: The Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1041: Richmond Sulling- 
ton Paint Co., Inc.. 4th and Broad Sts.; Roanoke: Nelson Hdwe. 
Co., 17 Campbell Ave., E.; Winchester: John W. Rosenberger & 
(‘o., Ine., 31 S. Braddock St. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 

Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan, P. O,. Box 792, Greenville, 8S. 

Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence, L. 
Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont. N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office. Room 
231 W. Washington St., Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard. Sou. 
Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I.. with Sou 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave.. P. O. Box 842. 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, 
Jr., Mer.. 1733 Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. 
Dalton, Mer. 


WAK, Inc., 814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N.C. W. A. Kennedy, 
Pres. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, baa! Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, Whitin Bldg., Charlotte, N. +e H. Porcher and R. I. 
Dalton, Mers.: 1317 Healey Bldg., Fe Ga. Sou. Reps.., 
Mm. 2 Thomas. Charlotte Office: I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bent- 
ley, Atlanta Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville. Mass 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga 


WINDLE 4 CoO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. 1. 


WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., Passaic. N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St. Greensboro, N. C.;: G. W. Searell. 
Box 102, Lenoir City. Tenn. 
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More than 


in Service 


VOGEL 


Frost-Proof 


CLOSETS 


The VOGEL, Number One is the Standard Frost- 
Proof Closet. Over 600,000 installations during a 
period of thirty years attest to their durability and 
trouble-free operation. There is no recordof asingle 
one ever having frozen when correctly installed. 


Remember the name YVQGEL Number One for 
a dependable Frost-Proof Closet. 


Sold by Plumbers everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


>. 
i 4 


‘he changes in hours and 
ages added to the higher 
ces means much tougher 


help reduce expenses. 


Call Our Southern 


@epresentatives 


GEORGE W. WALKER 
Box 1894 
Greenville, S. C. 


D. J. QUILLEN 
Box 443 
Spartanburg. S. C. 


JTERLING RING TRAVELER CO 


VOGEL PRODUCTS 


For Business or Pleasure 
IN NEW YORK 


Whether you are coming to New York 
for business or for pleasure, the suc- 
cess of your trip will be enhanced by 
staying at the Vanderbilt, with its 
distinctive Park Avenue address. The 
luxurious rooms, the fine food and the 
superior service of this superb hotel 
have made it internationally famous. 


SINGLE from $4, DOUBLE from $6, SUITES from $10 


The 
VANDERBILT 
HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE at 34th ST.. NEW YORK 
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every humidifier 


has something 


That is why we make a 
complete line. That is why we 
make every practical type of 
humidifier unit. Atomizers, no 
bigger than a Gillette. Central 
Stations as big as a penthouse. 


They are carefully designed 
... and made. 


Determined by long experience, 
units are selected, systems are laid out 
and installed for just one purpose: TO 
DO YOUR JOB IN THE BEST AND 
MOST ECONOMICAL WAY. 


There is a right humidifying unit, a 
right layout, a right kind of automatic 
regulation best suited to your needs. 
Get these and you get everything your 
Air Conditioning investment can bring. 
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HUMIDIFIER 
HAS EVERYTHING 
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CENTRAL STATION INSTALLATION f 
PARKS-CRAMER CO rircusure, MAss. CHARLOTTE, N.C. | 


